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SHALL SILVER BE DEMONETIZED? 


THE people of the United States never have used silver as a 
circulating medium, and they have shown that they do not want 
to use it unless at such a ratio to the old standard of value that 
the debtors of the moment can win a percentage on their con- 
tracts. From 1792 to 1834, under a “ double-standard” law, they 
used silver as a standard of value, but no silver dollars were 
coined from 1806 to 1836. Bank notes only were used, and there 
never was any test whether the people would like silver dollars 
as a circulating medium or not. In 1834 the rating under the 
double standard was changed so that the gold dollar became the 
standard, the change involving a depreciation of 24 per cent. in 
the standard of contracts. The change was made to favor the 
gold-mining industry of North Carolina and Georgia, just as the 
law of 1878 was made to favor the silver-mining industry. In 
1853 silver was demonetized, except the dollars. In 1873 the 
dollars were demonetized, never having existed as a circulating 
medium. Neither the United States nor any other country ever 
had a concurrent circulation of the two metals. Such a thing is 
as impossible as perpetual motion, and it makes no difference 
how large the coinage union may be that tries to enact it. 

It is remarkable that, although money is one of the oldest 
human inventions, and one of the most important, there is none 
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that has been perfected so slowly, and is yet so far from satis- 
factory. Three or four thousand years ago the Chinese were 
struggling with the problem of a concurrent circulation, trying 
to use iron and copper coins side by side. The Persians ad- 
vanced from silver to gold when the extent of their commerce 
made the latter more convenient. The Greeks did the same. 
The Romans went from copper to silver, and from silver to gold, 
as the same expansion took place. In the Middle Ages, as the 
trade and industry of Europe shrank, gold went out of use, and 
in Charlemagne’s time silver was readopted. Within a century 
or two there has been another reversion to gold on the part of 
the leading nations, and in the order of their industrial rank. 
During all this period the perplexities arising from the incon- 
venience of dispensing with either metal, and the difficulty of 
rating them properly, if used together, have surpassed human 
ingenuity. There is not yet a single nation that has a simple, 
safe, secure, and sound system of money, free from wasteful loss 
and wear, and furnishing trade with such a medium and stand- 
ard as convenience requires. 

Our law of 1873 would have given us as good a monetary 
system as any nation now has, but in 1878 the silver dollar was 
arbitrarily restored. The law-maker has nothing to do with the 
mint, except to provide that it shall be ready to coin metal into 
such shapes and sizes as public convenience calls for. There 
never was any call for the silver dollar. The people have 
plainly shown, during seven years, that they do not want silver 
as a circulating medium. If the experiment ever was justifiable, 
it is now certainly complete, and those that made it are bound 
to abide by it. Even M. Cernuschi, who certainly has been 
fanatical enough on this question, now concedes that there is 
nothing to do but to widen the use of the larger silver coins by 
making them subsidiary with a limited legal tender. It seems 
to me that that would be a wise and proper course under the 
existing state of things until the readjustments due to the fall 
in silver can come about. 

Silver is not wanted to-day as a circulating medium by any 
civilized nation. Each of them wishes that the others would 
use silver, but no one of them is willing to do so itself, except 
the United States. England and Germany blame the Latin 
Union for closing their mints just when the beneficent action of 
the double standard was wanted; but the Latin Union declined 
to be at the expense of serving their convenience. The United 
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States, however, stepped forward and said, Let us do it for you. 
The Latin Union blames Germany for demonetizing silver and 
making all the trouble, and blames the Scandinavian nations for 
taking the same step at the same time; but the movement was 
inevitable, and its simultaneousness was due to the fact that the 
last to adhere to silver would lose most. The United States had 
no silver, owned no India or other dependence interested in sil- 
ver, and had no share in the trouble or risk, but we voluntarily 
put ourselves in the way of the worst of it. 

M. de Laveleye has just published another argument to prove 
that we all ought to restore bimetallism. It is a strange proof 
of the perversity of mind that a whim of this kind will produce. 
The facts of the past ten years prove that the double standard 
of France and the Latin Union, instead of being a beneficent 
device, has been a source of mischief just so far as it has inter- 
fered with the free distribution of the precious metals under the 
laws of value. Every such interference is temporary, and pro- 
duces reactions that are sudden and violent and apparently 
capricious. We are now suffering from just that reaction, and 
the Bland bill, so far as it perpetuates another and continued 
interference with the world’s market for silver, prolongs and 
intensifies the mischief. The fact that no nation, except the 
United States, is willing to use silver, is the plainest proof that 
the fall in silver is not accidental, nor due to anybody’s whim, 
but is due to economic forces of unmistakable direction and 
scope. To restore bimetallism would be to fly in the face of 
the very facts of the situation by which we should be in- 
structed. The movement against silver as a circulating medium 
is one that cannot be reversed, but must go on until it develops 
into a new order of things in which the passing inconvenience 
will all disappear. To stop it would be like throwing a machine 
out of use because of the temporary inconvenience to capital and 
labor that every improvement causes. It has been my opinion 
that Asia and Africa were about to be opened to commerce, and 
that silver money would be needed to sustain that development. 
If so, the cheapening of silver would be a favorable event. 

If, then, the people of the United States do not want silver as 
a circulating medium, for what do they want it? What is the 
object in getting it? At present, if the Treasury calls the silver 
coins “ dollars,” and compares them with the cost of the bullion, 
it stands to win several million dollars. But if it tries to realize 
this gain by exchanging the silver coins for gold dollars’ value, 
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it cannot do it. If we, the people, have to give a gold dollar’s 
value for a coin, we see no reason why we should not buy a gold 
dollar, and have what we pay for. If the Treasury sells its silver 
coins freely, it will find that, by the time it has marketed all its 
stock, it will have lost all its gain, and perhaps more. Then, 
however, we shall have altered our standard of value, not with- 
out a convulsion of our entire industry and finance. But eighty- 
five cents’ worth of silver will then be worth just eighty-five 
cents. How will anybody be benefited by this, except those that 
are debtors when the change takes place, provided they can sur- 
vive the intervening convulsion? If that would be a benefit to 
anybody, we can accomplish it far more easily and safely by re- 
ducing the weight of the gold dollar fifteen per cent. 

But it is said that we shall not have money enough, or the 
world will not have money enough, if silver is not used as a cir- 
culating medium. Nothing can give us either more or less in 
value than our proportion of the world’s money. If we use 
silver, or paper, we must give up gold. If we are thinking of 
the world’s supply, then we must go to the expense of putting 
all the silver into the world’s stock, for the sake of increasing 
our stock of money by our share of that additional supply when 
it comes back to us, in the ratio of our money-supply to the 
world’s money-supply. The experience of the past ten years 
ought to have shown us that the old-fashioned mode of reason- 
ing about the amount of money in the world, gold-supply, prices, 
ete., is no longer applicable. Specie is more and more impor- 
tant every year as a measure of value, and less and less impor- 
tant as a medium of exchange. 

But it is most of all on account of the mischievous effects 
that would be produced on the measure of value, that the use of 
silver would be a calamity. The silver dollar would not stay at 
eighty-five cents. It would bear some other ratio to the gold 
dollar. Instead, therefore, of using the true and ultimate stand- 
ard in all its severity and highest utility, we should come to 1t 
to be sure at last, but always through an intervening step 
involving doubt, risk, and loss. The more perfect any of our 
processes are, the more valuable is perfection in the standard of 
measurement. This is as true of money as of anything else, and 
an imperfection in our measure of value would put us at perma- 
nent disadvantage with all our rivals and competitors. The 
result is, that we do not want or need silver as a circulating 
medium, and shall not abandon it, because we never have had it. 
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If we want silver in order to bury it in the ground, it must be 
in order to make a market for it. In that case, the market will 
react only so much more severely whenever we withdraw. If 
we want it in order to take advantage of our creditors, that is 
why so few are now willing to become creditors, and why indus- 
try and commerce are stagnant. 

W. G. SUMNER. 





I SHALL here address myself solely to the question, whether 
those who have held the doctrine of International Bimetallism 
should now definitely abandon the effort to secure the coneur- 
rence of European nations in a convention for the free (not 
necessarily gratuitous) coinage of silver into money of full debt- 
paying power, at some fixed ratio to money of gold, presumably 
154 to 1. In behalf of the continued coinage of the silver dollar 
I have not a word to say, regarding it as adverse to the true 
interests of international bimetallism. To the bimetallists that 
took part in the Paris Conference of 1878 it appeared that, if 
anything were to be done to avert the disasters apprehended 
from gold monometallism, it must be done then, straight 
away. It was not only intolerable that mankind should con- 
tinue to suffer the evils already experienced from silver de- 
monetization, but it seemed that, should the present effort 
fail, the logical effects of Germany’s action in 1871-3 must 
rapidly proceed, through a series of tremendous shocks to trade 
and industry, to a conclusion that would make it hopeless there- 
after to attempt to rehabilitate silver. It is perhaps unavoidable 
that those who are to take part in any contest should exaggerate 
the importance of individual actions, deeming each in succession 
to be critical and decisive. But nature is more tolerant; the 
order of things is too large and too well balanced to be perma- 
nently overborne by a single shock. Since 1878, alike the course 
of the production of the precious metals, the experiences of trade 
and industry, and the growth of opinion, have combined not 
only to give a new opportunity for the discussion of the bi- 
metallic principle, without prejudice from previous failure, but 
to add foree to every argument that seven years ago was urged 
in its favor. When the Conference of 1878 adjourned without 
day and without result, the anticipations of financiers and econ- 
omists regarding the future of the two metals were shaped and 
colored by the astonishing yield of the silver mines of the United 
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States, and by the seeming repletion of India, traditionally the 
greatest consumer of that metal. But these anticipations only 
afford another example of the failure of philosophers to do justice 
to “the modesty of nature.” The Comstock is as dead as Cesar, 
and although Leadville has been discovered, the demand for 
silver, in spite of the closing of the Latin mints to that metal, 
and its demonetization by Germany, has been such as to hold its 
price well up, fairly within the reach of the European states, 
should they choose to resume its coinage. While thus the recent 
course of silver production has been such as to place the bi- 
metallic scheme under no heavier burden than in 1878, the course 
of gold production, on the other hand, has been such as to con- 
vey a most impressive warning against persistence in gold mono- 
metallism. With a demand for new gold for use in the arts, for 
keeping up the stock of money-metal, and for enlarging this to 
meet the growing wants of commerce, which the London “ Econ- 
omist,” even fifteen years ago, estimated at $150,000,000 a year, 
and which is unmistakably increasing with great rapidity, in 
spite of paper money and the check system,—in the face of 
such a demand for new gold, we have the ghastly fact of an an- 
nual production little, if anything, above $100,000,000, threaten- 
ing mankind with the monstrous evils of a diminishing cireula- 
tion, regarding which I may here repeat my language in the 
Conference of 1878: “Suffoeation, strangulation, are words 
hardly too strong to express the agony of the industrial body, 
when embraced in the fatal coils of a contracting money-supply.” 

Secondly, the experiences of trade and industry, during the 
past seven years, have been such as strongly to emphasize the 
arguments in favor of bimetallism presented at the Conference 
of 1878. At that time the United States, and the commercial 
world generally, were in a state of restricted production, follow- 
ing a financial collapse. It was reasonably urged that the exist- 
ing condition had been brought about, or, at least, greatly 
promoted, by the German demonetization of silver. But this 
the monometallists denied; and the connection between the 
alleged cause and the situation in 1878, was, it must be confessed, 
not so clear as to compel assent. Within two years thereafter 
occurred a revival of production. Strangely enough, even at 
the height of this movement, prices, except in the case of a few 
highly speculative commodities, did not advance to the level of 
the period preceding 1873, but, on the contrary, persisted in re- 
maining, in general, far below that level. Scarcely four years 
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more had elapsed, when signs of serious derangement in busi- 
ness were again manifested, world-wide ; and now, after five scant 
years of industrial prosperity, uneasy and troubled at the best, 
we find ourselves, in 1885, in the midst of a crisis of unusual 
severity, with prices extraordinarily and persistently low. Such 
an experience is of a nature to compel attention to the ques- 
tion of the restoration of silver to the monetary function it 
performed prior to the German change of standards. Has it 
come to this, that the interval between industrial crises is to be 
shortened from the traditional ten years to five? and that, 
even in the center of the period, at the very crest of production, 
money is to bear a constantly increasing purchasing power? 
These bitter experiences of trade and industry are not only in 
precise accord with what was predicted by the bimetallists of 
1878, but they are unerringly to be traced, in no small part, to 
the wanton mischief perpetrated by Germany between 1871 and 
1873. 

The most immediate effect of any reduction of the money- 
supply is to cut into the profits of the employing class. Dimin- 
ishing, as this does, the possible gains, and increasing the possible 
losses, of business, it makes the employer slow, cautious, and 
timid in all enterprises involving large expenditures for labor 
and materials. The effect next experienced is the enhancement 
of the burden of all debts and fixed charges, acting as a steady 
drag upon production. But these are not all or the worst effects 
of the demonetization of silver. By the defeat of the bimetallic 
scheme, that par of exchange between silver-using and gold- 
using states which the beneficent action of France and her 
monetary allies had for seventy years maintained, to the inex- 
pressible advantage of the whole commercial world, has been 
destroyed, at a blow. 

It would be as idle, as it would be dishonest, for the mono- 
metallists to seek to disparage the importance of this considera- 
tion, since the very arguments by which they have proven the 
grave, the momentous evils of an irredeemable paper money, of 
local circulation, non-exportable, inconvertible into the money 
of the world’s commerce, will also serve, without qualification 
or alteration, to prove the grave, the momentous evils of de- 
stroying that par of exchange, that normal price of gold in 
terms of silver, that normal price of silver in terms of gold, 
which was established and approximately maintained by the 
operation of the French law of 1803. The London “ Economist,” 
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the first financial journal of the world, has frankly confessed 
that exchange between England and India has been made so 
highly speculative as to place trade under the greatest disadvan- 
tage. A letter that I have received, while penning the last page, 
from a gentleman occupying one of the most important chairs 
of political economy in England, contains the following signifi- 
eant remark: “I am increasingly convinced of the importance 
of the standard-of-value question in relation to this prolonged 
and, I fear, increasing depression.” 

That, thirdly, the movement of public opinion since 1878 has 
been altogether favorable to a reconsideration of the action that 
effected the demonetization of silver, does not require formal 
proof. It is to be seen on every hand. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence of change that could be adduced is the recent admission 
of Professor Sumner, who, while declaring a concurrent circula- 
tion of gold and silver to be both “a scientific absurdity and a 
practical impossibility,” coneedes that an alternate standard “con- 
tains no scientific absurdity,” the question of adopting it being 
purely one of expediency. For so much, thanks! I should be 
glad, did space permit, to confute the former opinion, and to show 
that a concurrent circulation would be perfectly feasible. But it 
must suffice to say that, whatever may be true of a concurrent 
circulation, an alternate circulation will answer the needs of 
commerce wonderfully well. The tide alternately rises and falls 
within our harbors; yet vessels lie at the wharves undisturbed, 
and load or unload, at ebb or at flood, without interruption and 
without damage, because the rise and the fall are confined within 
narrow limits. At six feet, the alternation does no harm; at 
sixty, it would compel the abandonment of every harbor on our 
coast. Likewise the bimetallic system, between 1803 and 1873, 
if it did not wholly extinguish fluctuations in value between gold 
and silver, did assuredly keep those fluctuations within limits that 
were compatible with the safe and sound conduct of business. 
That tie broken, by the insensate folly of Germany, we know too 
well what store of woes has been opened for the trade of Europe, 


Asia, and America. Francis A. WALKER. 





INASMUCH as an international agreement on our present ratio 
of 1 to 15.98 is quite improbable, so far as the United States 
is concerned, we must either change our mint ratio to suit the 
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present inarket rate (about 1 to 18.7), or suspend the coinage of 
silver dollars altogether. The latter alternative is the imme- 
diate question with us, and I shall confine myself briefly to 
reasons for the repeal of the Act of 1878. Some of the evils 
to be feared from the continuance of our present policy may 
be summarized as follows: First, Silver will be a fluctuating 
standard. Second, Gold will disappear from circulation. Third, 
The credit of the United States will be impaired. Fourth, 
There will be a demoralizing change of prices. Fifth, The labor- 
ing classes will suffer. 

First. Gold and silver have been selected by the common 
consent of the world as the materials of money, because, al- 
though they have not remained absolutely stable in value, they 
have shown less change than any other commodities. Of the 
two, silver has appeared capable of by far the greater varia- 
tions in value, wholly apart from the causes of these varia- 
tions. This has been a marked characteristic of silver in the past 
few years. The accompanying chart will make clear what a 
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dance this metal has kept up in the past fifteen years, and that 
it has danced most in a downward movement. No medium so un- 
stable as this has now become, can serve a business community. 
It will transfer legitimate trade into methods of betting on prices ; 
and as no definite calculations could be made for the future, we 
should go back to the commercial gambling of the period of 
depreciated paper. In short, the fluctuations of silver since 
1872, whatever the causes may be, unfit it for the very uses 
for which gold and silver were first selected. These fluctuations, 
moreover, have not been prevented by any aid that the United 
States could give by passing the Act of 1878, and coining silver. 
It was said by advocates of this measure that our action would 
raise the value of silver; on the contrary, the price has steadily 
kept below the value in 1878, and to-day it is selling below 
50d. an ounce. There is no reason, therefore, for continuing 
our experiment on the ground that it can keep up the price of 
the metal. In fact, the adoption of a ratio in 1878 of 1 to 15.98, 
when the market rate in that year was 1 to 17.96, was a flagrant 
violation of all monetary laws. The changes in the value of 
silver would be still more evident had the line in the chart 
been based on monthly, instead of annual, averages. 

Second. Our present policy discriminates against gold, as is 
shown by the extreme divergence of the mint (1: 15.98) from 
the market (1: 18.7) ratio. As the Act of 1878 originally passed 
the lower House of Congress, it contained a “ Free Coinage” 
clause, by which any holder of silver bullion could have it coined 
into dollars at the mint. That is, eighty-five cents’ worth of sil- 
ver were to be given legal-tender power equal to one hundred 
cents of gold. That would immediately have sent gold out of 
the country. This “free coinage” provision was stricken out 
by the Senate, and the Treasury alone was permitted to present 
eighty-five cenus in silver to be coined into a debt-paying dollar 
of one hundred cents, to an amount of not less than two million 
dollars a month. This machinery has delayed the transition 
from a gold to a silver standard, and made the present situation 
diffeult of comprehension by the general public. It simply 
makes it necessary that the Treasury should be gorged before 
the silver can get out upon the community at large. Imagine a 
duct leading from the mints to a great open vat (the Treasury 
vaults); as the silver dollars stream through the duct, none, 
except by special efforts of the attendants, will get outside 
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until the vat is filled to the brim. To-day this vat is danger- 
ously full, and is on the point of overflowing. The Treasury 
hitherto has paid principal and interest of United States bonds 
in gold, which has come in chiefly through the payment of cus- 
toms. But now silver certificates (receipts for deposit of silver 
dollars) are received for duties and taxes, and thus the Treasury 
gets less gold and more silver. When the gold-fund is insuf- 
ficient to pay called bonds and matured interest, and keep a gold 
reserve for three hundred and forty-six million of greenbacks, 
the Treasury must pay in silver, and we shall then be brought 
to a silver basis. So long as gold is steadily diminishing and 
silver steadily increasing in the hands of the Government, we 
ean see the crisis approaching. Could any measure be better 
calculated to prevent the revival of business,.and import uncer- 
tainty and distrust into the near future? There can be little 
doubt that the continued depression of business is more or less 
due to the inability to forecast the future, in view of the coming 
change from a gold to a fluctuating silver standard. 

But how will gold disappear? The Treasury is the great 
reservoir of gold. If this fund runs out, and the Government 
pays only in silver, the banks will be unable to get gold reserves, 
because only silver funds will be coming in. But gold must be 
had for foreign payments; other nations are not affected by our 
law of legal tender. Gold will, therefore, bear a premium, and 
be treated as merchandise, not as a medium of exchange. Pay- 
ments will be made in the cheapest metal, and silver will be the 
only coin in cireulation. There was a road crossing a certain 
valley on an embankment under which a river passed. The 
opening in the embankment became closed, and the level of the 
river rose until it overflowed the road a few inches. People still 
crossed by this means, although the slight layer of water was 
very disagreeable ; they saw clearly enough that the rising tide 
would soon stop all passage by the firm road, and that they must 
find a way of crossing solely by water. This is a picture of 
our own situation. The Act of 1878 has caused an accumulation 
of silver, and the payment by the solid medium of gold is be- 
coming difficult because of the rising tide of silver in the Treas- 
ury. Soon the gold road will entirely disappear, and we shall 
be afloat on an uncertain and fluctuating sea of silver. 

The moment a gainful premium exists on gold funds, what is 
to prevent one kind of legal payment which is now redeemable in 
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gold, namely, greenbacks, from being driven out of use by an- 
other and cheaper kind of legal payment—-silver dollars? The 
actual result may be that, as soon as the premium appears, the 
greenbacks will be presented to the Treasury for redemption in 
gold. The presentation of one-third of $346,000 ,000 would exhaust 
the whole gold reserve of the Treasury. Of course this would 
result in a contraction of the currency until the vacuum was 
slowly filled by the regular coinage of $2,000,000 a month of silver. 

Third. If the United States, after contracting to pay princi- 
pal and interest of its debt in coin (and no silver dollars were in 
circulation from before 1850 to 1878, during which period our 
bonds were marketed), had given it to be understood that gold 
was the means of payment, how should we have regarded an act 
of Congress that took fifteen or eighteen per cent. out of the 
gold dollar, and paid our obligations with this debased coin ? 
We have too long reviled “ effete monarchies of the Old World” 
for this crime, to do the same thing ourselves. But this is ex- 
actly what we are about to do if we pay principal and interest 
of United States securities in silver coin worth fifteen or eigh- 
teen per cent. less than that “ nominated in the bond.” It would 
be a peculiar tax, taken from one class only, those who trusted 
the good faith of the Government, but levied upon them to 
buy silver to keep up the price for silver owners. Nothing could 
be more dishonest. It would be Mahoneism on a national scale. 

Fourth. As soon as silver dollars become the only medium of 
exchange, it is axiomatic that they can finally be exchanged only 
for their intrinsic value. The local bank will not receive silver 
at the end of the day from the grocer on the corner as a deposit, 
and agree to pay back gold on demand. There will be silver ac- 
counts and gold accounts. The increasing mass of silver cannot 
be kept at par with gold, because there will be no place where 
silver can be exchanged for gold. As silver increases in quan- 
tity, it will fall to the level of its intrinsic value. Its legal-tender 
quality will not sustain it above this point, any more than it 
kept paper money from depreciating during 1862-79. Instead of 
measuring commodities, as now, in terms of one hundred cents 
in gold, we shall compare them with a unit worth eighty-five 
cents in gold. No one can claim that, under such conditions, 
prices will remain as they are now. But the case will be worse 
than this. The silver dollar is not likely to continue equal to 
eighty-five cents. It has been fluctuating in a lively manner of 
late. Prices, therefore, will be set high enough to cover any 
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possible fluctuations, and the buyer must pay higher prices than 
are indicated by the actual difference between the two standards. 
This will be a paradise for speculators. In short, it would be 
hard to devise a better means of clogging the wheels of in- 
dustry. Foreign trade, moreover, would be disturbed. The im- 
porter of silk, who buys his goods in France for one hundred dol- 
lars in gold, can sell them in the United States only for silver. At 
ten per cent. profit he would have sold them for one hundred and 
ten dollars in gold ; but under the silver standard he must sell them 
for as many silver dollars as would buy one hundred and ten 
gold dollars. In comparison with a gold standard of foreign 
countries, our silver dollars could be worth only their intrinsic 
value as bullion, and our prices would all be nominally higher. 

Fifth. It is a matter of long experience, that wages of labor 
do not rise as rapidly as the prices of commodities. Capitalists 
are better able to adapt themselves to changes in their expenses of 
production than are laborers to changes in the prices of the arti- 
cles they consume. When the prices of machinery or materials of 
manufacture rise, the employer promptly secures to himself the 
ordinary rate of profit by advancing the price of the finished 
goods. It is a different thing when the goods consumed by the 
laborer rise in price. The laborer finds that there is a certain 
custom as to the rate of money wages in his factory, and 
that it takes a long time to push home upon employers the fact 
that all the articles of his consumption — bread, meat, and cloth- 
ing — have risen, while his money wages remain the same. Dur- 
ing all the transition period from one standard to another, the 
working man will be the chief sufferer ; and he will continue to 
suffer until by threats, by strikes, by combinations, he and his 
fellows succeed in getting an increase of wages. Until he can 
accomplish this, his daily wages will purchase less food, less 
clothing, less comforts, than before. The result will be to give 
additional profit to the capitalist. The very money-dealers them- 
selves will prosper by a change from one standard to another. 

It seems quite inexplicable, therefore, that a measure that 
must inevitably work a damage to business, introduce a fluetu- 
ating currency, impair the credit of the United States, drive gold 
from circulation, raise prices, and injure the laboring classes, can 
be allowed for a moment to remain on the statute-books. 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 














THE TARDINESS OF JUSTICE. 


In the parable of the Unjust Judge, his injustice consisted in 
putting off an action, not in making a wrong decision. It was 
harder for the suitor to be kept in uncertainty than to know 
positively that one could have no redress. In later times the 
law’s delay was one of the evils against which relief was prom- 
ised in Magna Charta. Nulli * * * differemus rectum vel justi- 
tiam. And it was one of the troubles that Shakespeare names 
as almost an excuse for suicide; a quietus with a bare bodkin. 
The evil continues at the present day. In most things we 
move more rapidly than former generations did. We travel 
faster; we send messages across the ocean in a few minutes; we 
transact business of large amounts in a short time; but when 
we come to our litigations, we find the reproach of the law’s 
delay still existing. We have done very little to remedy this great 
wrong; indeed, it is doubtful whether in this matter we have 
not gone backward. Lords Kenyon and Ellenborough “tried 
eases at the rate of twenty-five a day. The very last day that 
Lord Ellenborough sat at Guildhall, when he was laboring under 
great infirmity and weakness, he tried seventeen defended cases.” 
(“Life of Lord Abinger.”) Contrast this with the proceed- 
ings at the present day, when one case may last a week or 
more; or where, as in the famous case in Brooklyn, months 
may be consumed in one trial. Thus, too, in criminal cases. 
A reference to the English State trials will show that it was an 
innovation when a criminal trial was continued into a second 
day.* Now a criminal would hardly think himself to be well 
defended unless the trial were protracted through two or three 
days; and even the charge of the Court has been known to ex- 
ceed that time, as in the Orton (or Tichborne) trial. The right 
to appeal, the chances of a new trial, the deliberations of 

* Trial of William Stone in 1796. Vol. 25: 1295. 
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courts, especially in the case of a capital offence, put off punish- 
ment to such a time that its infliction seems to be a cruelty. 

It used to be thought that old modes of practice gave oppor- 
tunity to lawyers for postponing the end of litigation, and the 
Court of Chancery had to bear the blame for much of the delay 
experienced by suitors. Jarndyce against Jarndyce was a rep- 
resentation of the law’s delay in its worst and most aggravating 
form. But the Court of Chancery has been abolished; the old 
practice has passed away. We have enjoyed several codes in- 
tended to facilitate the rapid disposal of business, but the delay 
remains. Itis not necessary to go into detail or into statistics. It 
is enough to say briefly that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is hopelessly in arrears. In New York the Court of Ap- 
peals is falling behind with its business. Some of the General 
Terms are unable to keep up with the cases that come be- 
fore them, and in many of the cireuits and trial terms the 
business is similarly behindhand. One cannot begin a law- 
suit that involves a considerable amount with any hope of a 
reasonably speedy decision. A year’s time would be short for 
its termination ; and the plaintiff may not reach the end in three, 
four, five, or six years. A short time since, counsel, in arguing 
a matter, referred to a case that had been pending eighteen 
years, and was just at an issue for trial. The case may be found 
reported as early as 1873,* in one of its many steps, and was in 
fact begun in 1869. It has graduated some of its counsel to 
the bench, and has seen several of the judges who have sat in 
it carried beyond the term of their judicial career; and I sup- 
pose it is not yet tried. Another case pressed forward by the 
plaintiff, and entitled to a preference on the calendars of the 
courts, was begun in 1874, and after four trials reached its happy 
end in 1880.t These are not unusual instances. If any one 
would see further detail on this point, he need only take a vol- 
ume of the Reports of the Court of Appeals, and where a decision 
is made which is final, examine the statement and the other re- 
ports of the case, and ascertain when the case was begun. He 
will soon learn what the law’s delay now is. 

In civil matters the delay of justice is a great wrong. Bis 
dat qui cito dat is a maxim as true of law as of charity. Men can 


* Smith v. Rathburn, 66 Barb., 402; 13 Hun, 47. 
t Cordell v. N. ¥. C. & H. BR. R. R. Co., 67 N. Y., 535; 70 N. Y¥., 1193; 75 


N. Y., 330; 79 N. Y., 636. 
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bear what they believe to be a wrong decision, if it be made 
promptly ; but they cannot bear the uncertainties of delay. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. It is the weary watching by a 
bedside, not the fatal termination, that tries mind and body. 
And so with a pecuniary claim that one man makes against 
another. When the case is decided, he accommodates himseif to 
the result, favorable or not; but while he is in uncertainty there 
is no peace. The doubting Lord Eldons are the curse of suitors, 
and the case of Peebles v. Plainstanes might well drive the 
weary plaintiff into a feeble lunacy. If a plaintiff must wait six 
or eight years for his rights, now encouraged by a favorable de- 
cision, and then disheartened by a reversal, until, after three or 
four trials and twice as many appeals, he succeeds at last, he 
will learn in the end that, on the whole, he would have been wiser 
never to have prosecuted his claim. He will ask himself sadly, 
what kind of justice is that which in expense costs as much as it 
gives, and in anxiety costs more. He will hardly feel satisfied, 
even if his counsel shall inform him that his case has afforded 
the opportunity to settle an important point of law, which previ- 
ously had been uncertain. If the life of man had not been re- 
duced in length since the days of Methuselah, a litigant might 
be content to spend ten years in having all the niceties of his 
ease discussed and decided by lawyers and judges. But life is 
short; law is long. 

Are there any causes of this delay that can be remedied? it 
is often, perhaps generally, the wish of the defendant in an 
action to postpone a final decision. There must be of course 
certain legal machinery and certain deliberation, in order that 
reasonable justice may be done. And as society becomes more 
wealthy and business affairs more complicated, it may be that 
more thought and deliberation are required in the decision of 
controversies. But there ought not to be too much opportunity 
for the defendant to protract the litigation; and if there be any 
way of bringing cases to a speedy decision, it should be sought. 
There has been an increased laxity in requiring parties to 
be ready when cases are called. Slight excuses are accepted 
more readily than they formerly were for the putting a case 
over to the next court. One cause for this may be in the 
difficulty of retaining witnesses in attendance. The expense of 
daily attendance is so large compared with the legal fees of 
witnesses that parties have some excuse for not bringing up 
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their witnesses until the day when it is certain they will be 
needed. 

In some parts of New York there is, it may be, another cause 
that facilitates this putting of cases over to another term. In 
former times a circuit judge had a certain number of counties 
within which he was to hold his court. If he did not try a case at 
one circuit, he would find it waiting for him at the next. But, 
under the present system, circuits in the same county are held by 
different judges, and if a case is put over a cireuit by the judge 
who holds it, he is generally relieving himself from the labor of 
trying that case. It will come before one of his brethren at the 
next cireuit. So that, if he has the least desire to lessen his 
work, he has an opportunity to do so by putting cases over. 

Another cause of delay in litigations in New York has been 
the practice of referring causes for trial. Partly owing to a 
deficiency in the judicial force, and partly to a willingness in 
judges to avoid labor, it has become far too common for law- 
yers to consent to refer causes which ought to be tried either 
before the court or before a jury. The evil is serious. Refer- 
enees are very expensive, and the expense falls on the defeated 
party. They are always protracted ; because the convenience of 
two or more counsel and of the referee must be consulted, and 
because the referee cannot exercise that power of compelling 
promptness which can be exercised by the court. Thus a trial, 
which before a court or jury might be finished in a few days, 
will, before a referee, last for months, by reason of short sessions 
and long adjournments. It is to be hoped that, since the recent 
increase in the number of judges, there will be a return to the 
practice when nothing was referred except long accounts. This 
increase of judicial force ought now to enable cases to be disposed 
of promptly at all the circuits and trial terms. It is certainly the 
duty of the State to provide a sufficient number of judges; so 
that, if they do their duty faithfully, there should be no delay in 
reaching a cause soon after it is ready for trial. But after the 
litigant has come to the trial of his cause and has a decision, he 
greatly deceives himself if he supposes that the litigation is 
ended. There are appeals and appeals before him. 


‘* Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 


Perhaps there is no other cause of delay as great as the exten- 
sive right of appeal given by our present system. In many 
VOL. CXL.—NO. 343. 34 
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matters that belong merely to the preliminary skirmishing, as it 
might be called, appeals to the General Term can be taken, with 
the result of delaying the trial—such matters, for instance, as 
motions to change the place of trial. Yet these are often ques- 
tions to a great extent of good discretion, in which the discretion 
of one judge might better be made conclusive, for the sake of 
preventing delay. This, however, is of less importance than the 
freedom of appeal after trial. It may be said generally that, after 
a trial, the defeated party has three appeals, under any of which 
he may obtain a new trial. First, he may apply to the court be- 
fore which the case was tried. If unsuccessful, he may appeal to 
the General Term. If unsuccessful there, he may appeal to the 
Court of Appeals. In the crowded condition of the calendars 
this assures him a very comfortable postponement of the final 
result. When, however, he shall at last have had his case de- 
cided by the highest court and shall have succeeded, and shall 
have obtained a new trial, he will not have reached the end. He 
must go back to try the case again. And, armed with the de- 
cision of the highest court in his favor, he will probably succeed 
in his defense at the trial. That, however, is not the end. The 
plaintiff will now appeal; and when the defendant once more 
reaches the highest court, he may find that there is a distinguendo, 
and that that court did not mean quite what he thought they 
meant.* Once more then there must be a new trial. And once 
more he may have to climb the ladder of appeals, and get a new 
lesson of wisdom from its topmost round,— at least a new lesson 
of patience. 

The hardship arising from appeals has been increased under 
modern practice. When the Court of Chancery was in existence, 
and an action in equity had been carried to the highest court, 
the decision was final; there was no new trial. But now, 
whether an action be legal or equitable, if the judgment be not 
affirmed by the appellate court, there must, in nearly every 
ease, be a new trial, with all the trouble and expense that this 
involves. It is seldom that the appellate court will, or can, 
make a final disposition, if it does not affirm the decision below. 
Thus, whatever complaint was made as to the delay in Chan- 
cery actions, the parties had the satisfaction of knowing that 
there was to be only one trial, and that, when the case should 

* Marston v. Swett, 66 N. Y. 206, and §. C., 82 N. Y., 526. Urquhart 
v. Ogdensburg, 91 N. Y., 67, and S. C., MS., Nov., 1884. 
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reach the highest court, it would be ended. But now this ad- 
rantage is gone; if there is an error in the trial the remedy is 
a re-trial. The appellate court will not, or cannot, rectify the 
wrong. And the result is that many cases are tried several 
times before they are ended. These re-trials not only cause de- 
lay, but they afford opportunity for that dangerous drilling and 
preparing of the witnesses by which on a second trial a party’s 
evidence is made to appear better than it did on the first. 

Whenever any suggestion is made as to restricting appeals, 
a feeling is manifested that it is the right of every citizen to 
earry every litigation to the highest court, however small the 
amount involved. This is not sound. All that a litigant can 
justly claim of the state is a reasonably fair and able tribunal, 
before which his case may be tried. Any tribunal may err. 
Appellate courts err. If there were ten successive appellate 
courts, the tenth would reverse decisions of the ninth. The 
highest must be assumed to be right only because there is none 
higher. It cannot be said that there is any absolute right at 
which the litigants will arrive after a certain number of appeals. 
The decisions of the Court of Appeals are conclusive, because 
usually there is no higher court. But when occasions come in 
which cases may go from that court to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, then their decisions are sometimes reversed. 
In fact, there are four legal doctrines on which the decis- 
ions of those two courts are antagonistic. Thus the litigant, 
in having several appeals allowed him, is not insured an abso- 
lutely just decision, for on many points there is no such 
absolute and unquestionable rule of right. And the decisions of 
courts are only the opinions of reasonable and sensible men. 
Whether, then, a litigant shall have the opinion of one man 
only, or shall have the opinion of three more, or of seven more, 
is not a matter of right. It is a question of expediency in the 
state, endeavoring to keep unjformity in its courts, and to do 
justice with promptness. And therefore the state may well con- 
sider how many appeals it shall allow; and further, whether it 
shall permit appeals where their expense is nearly equal to, or 
even greater than the amount involved. Thus, one remedy for 
the delay in legal proceedings is to restrict appeals. This may 
be done in several ways, which need not now be specified. 

The chief objects to be gained though appellate courts is uni- 
formity in decisions, a matter in which the state is interested, 
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and greater time for deliberation than can be had in the course 
of atrial. And yetit is often noticed by those who have had ex- 
perience that the appellate court loses much of that knowledge of 
the real merits of the case which is possessed by the trial court. 
To the appellate court all witnesses seem alike; not so on the 
trial. And further, there is often an understanding between the 
court and the parties at the trial, which cannot be put upon 
paper, and which has much to do with the merits, and with a just 
decision. Hence, an appellate court, while it has more time for 
deliberation, sometimes misses the truth of the case. 

The remark that there is often no unquestionable rule of 
right may excite surprise. But many questions arise on the 
meaning of a statute. Clearly that is a matter on which men 
may differ, and it cannot be settled by any rule of ethics. Often 
too, by the wrong-doing of one man, either the one or the other 
of two innocent men must suffer. Which shall suffer is not a 
matter of ethics. The disagreement between the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Court of Appeals of New York on 
“town bonding” questions is of this character. Hence there 
is often no absolute rule of right; and where there is such a rule 
it is impossible to say how many appeals will reach it. No one 
then has a right to say that wrong has been done to him because 
the state has allowed him only one appeal instead of ten. There 
must be an end somewhere. 

The manner in which appellate courts act on cases before 
them is often such as to cause unnecessary delay. The object of 
each action, so far as the parties are concerned, is to obtain what 
they believe to be their rights ; they care nothing for the settle- 
ment of legal principles. But under our system, following the 
English, appellate courts seem at times to care more about mak- 
ing precedents than about deciding the case in hand justly. 
This comes from the fact, so often discussed, that our law is 
largely ‘“judge-made” law. Instead of being guided by the 
rules of codes of law, or by a sound judgment as to the merits 
of the case, appellate courts are constantly searching for prece- 
dents in other cases, and are anxiously making a precedent out 
of the case in hand. When a case is argued, the question is not 
whether justice was done in the court below; but it may be 
whether some witness said something which might be consid- 
ered irrelevant — perhaps no more important to the merits than 
whether he stood at right angles to the jury when he testified. 
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When we consider that an important trial may continue a week 
or more, and when we think how little of the testimony the jury 
remember at the end of the trial, it is laughable to observe 
appellate courts granting new trials because they cannot say 
that such a piece of evidence did not affect the jury. In fact, 
the jury are affected, not by single and special pieces of evidence, 
but by the general tone of the whole case, and much too by what 
may be called the atmosphere of the trial, which cannot be felt 
by the appellate court. But the memory of the jury cannot re- 
tain definitely all the answers that have been given to the 
questions of counsel; and in many instances, whether a ques- 
tion is answered, or whether the answer is excluded, the effect is 
the same. The jury know generally how the question would 
have been answered, and that knowledge is not excluded by the 
exclusion of the answer. 

The system by which rules of evidence are rules of law * is, 
I suppose, peculiar to England and to countries that have in- 
herited English law. Very probably it has its advantages; but 
it certainly has its disadvantages. One who was not familiar 
with it, might think it strange to hear the discussions in courts 
as to whether such and such evidence was admissible. He might 
think that if any evidence proved nothing it would be harmless ; 
if it proved anything, it should be admitted. For instance, he 
might think if a doctor were sued for malpractice, it would be of 
some use to show that the doctor had never sent in a bill for his 
services, as this circumstance might be some indication that he 
thought them valueless. And one might be surprised to learn that 
such evidence, if admitted, would be fatal to the trial.t Those 
who are accustomed to the English system are often surprised 
at the freedom with which, in other systems, evidence is ad- 
mitted ; as if matters, however remote, should be allowed to come 
in so as to throw any light, if possible, on the controversy. 

The English system has already been largely modified with 
respect to the persons who may testify. The old and unwise 
exclusion of all interested persons has been given up. Perhaps 
other changes will follow, touching the whole subject of relevant 
and irrelevant evidence. But meantime it would be a great 
improvement in the speedy administration of justice if appel- 
late courts would lean toward a disregard, as far as possible, 


* Best’s Evidence, § 116. t Baird rv. Gillett, 47 N. Y., 186. 
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of any errors in the admission of evidence. Unfortunately, 
the tendency in New York has been in the opposite direction. 
Not merely in actions of a legal character, but even in those 
which we may still call equitable, strict rules of evidence have 
been enforced. And here the appellate courts seem to have over- 
looked the fact that the English system of evidence grew out of 
the trial by a jury, presided over by a judge. It is not, in its 
strictness, appropriate to trials by a court, and should not be 
extended to them. They should be left to a greater freedom, 
proper enough when the effect of evidence is to be weighed by 
a mind trained to judicial reasoning. Yet, however a cause 
may be tried, our appellate courts have not felt at liberty, even 
in actions of an equitable nature, to disregard improper evi- 
dence, if such had been admitted, and to decide the case upon 
the merits as shown in the evidence unquestionably proper.* 
This has been the cause of new trials and delay. And it has 
encouraged a practice sometimes called by counsel “trying a 
case for the exceptions”; that is, contriving as many ingenious 
pitfalls as possible, by offers of evidence and by exceptions to 
evidence and the like, in the hope, often well fulfilled, that the 
trial court would fall into some of these dangers, and that thus 
a client with no real defense might weary out his adversary by 
the delay consequent on an appeal. 

And not merely in matters of evidence, but upon the whole 
merits of the case, appellate courts might well take broader 
views than they do; and if they see that, on the whole, justice 
has been done, they might wisely disregard errors even more 
important than those pertaining to evidence. An appellate 
court, of which the members never sit in the trial of cases, and 
thus never have any experience in that duty, will naturally form 
for itself a high standard of perfection. Such a court will have 
a faint idea of the perplexities that may surround a trial judge, 
endeavoring to hold a steady course between two ingenious 
counsel. It will scrutinize the language of a judge’s charge, as 
if it were one of its own essay-like opinions. It is likely to for- 
get that the jury did not pay precise and critical attention to 
every sentence of the charge, and that they are besides hardly 
capable of making the nice distinctions that are so easy to the 
acute legal mind. Of course, the only object of the judge’s charge 


* Foote v. Beecher, 78 N. Y., 155. 
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is to guide the jury. The charge is not intended to be an exact 
legal essay; and therefore, in reviewing it, the question must 
be whether the jury were in fact misled. This should be ascer- 
tained rather from the whole scope than from single sentences. 
Yet appellate courts sometimes overlook this idea, especially, 
if, for some cause, they wish to find, or make, a reason for revers- 
ing a judgment. Some incidental remark can be found in the 
charge, to which probably the jury never gave any attention, 
even if they understood its precise effect. 

Perhaps this matter may be illustrated by instances taken 
from that class of cases, now so common, which arise in acci- 
dents at railroad crossings. In those cases, it is not proper 
for a judge to submit to a jury the question whether, under all 
the circumstances, the railroad company ought not to have had a 
flagman at the crossing.* Yet the judge may permit a jury to 
consider the absence of a fiagman, or the question as to the care 
with which the company ran its trains.t Ifa jury are permitted 
to consider the presence or absence of a flagman as bearing on 
the question of the negligence of the company in running its 
trains, could they make the very nice distinction that they must 
not consider whether the company ought not to have had a flag- 
man? Admit the beauty and delicacy of the distinction and the 
logical refinement that points it out; what does it matter prac- 
tically to a jury? Their verdict will not be different whether 
one phrase or the other is used. 

One other cause of legal delay may be briefly mentioned, with 
due deference to the judiciary, and that is, the writing of long 
opinions. 

‘**’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s self in print. 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 


Long opinions take up time in writing. And they cause another 
evil. Besides the point of law decided, there is often much in 
an opinion which is not decided, and is not law. These passages 
are caught up and used as if they were accurate statements and 
authoritative. They lead some lawyers astray, and they give oe- 
casion for the frequent comment of the reporter, distinguishing 
a case from one decided a short time before. A story is told of 
a layman who was appointed to a judicial position. He inquired 


* Hongwhich rv. Del. and Hud. Canal Co., 92 N. Y., 21 
t MeGrath r. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 6% 5 
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of a lawyer what he should do in this office, for which he had 
not been fitted by study. The lawyer, in reply, told him that 
his good sense would generally guide him aright in making 
decisions, but that, if he attempted to give reasons, he would 
fail. The danger of attempting to give reasons for a conclu- 
sion is sometimes seen, even in judges who have enjoyed a legal 
training. 

I have thus specified several causes that tend to delay legal 
proceedings, and that deprive injured parties of that speedy 
redress which it is the duty of the state to give. 


WILLIAM L. LEARNED. 























PROHIBITION IN POLITICS. 


WHETHER temperance shall be taken out of the domain of 
morals and put into the domain of politics, is no longer a ques- 
tion. Some regiments of that wing of the temperance army 
which fights under the banner of Prohibition have held a con- 
vention, nominated a president, and conducted a campaign. In 
this convention the cause of woman suffrage was formally and 
practically associated with that of prohibition, and we are thus 
enabled to survey at one glance the fields won by both. Asa 
guide to future action, it is well to consider whether thus far 
the methods of the new party are better than those of the old 
parties, whether its aims are higher, whether its accomplish- 
ment is greater. 

The avowed object of the Prohibition party was to supply 
the defects of the old parties. The Pittsburgh Convention was 
postponed until the other conventions had been held, for the ex- 
pressed purpose of giving the dominant parties an opportunity to 
stand by the cause of Home versus Saloon. The opportunity 
seems, indeed, to have been offered more coyly than it was ac- 
cepted. The Prohibition messengers were invited to speak before 
the Greenback Convention, and were assured of a courteous hear- 
ing in the Democratic Committee, but, says Miss Willard, with a 
sudden and surprising access of timidity, “‘ we had no heart to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, after asking the Republicans 
in vain.” It looks a little as if the delegation feared that the 
accommodating Greenbackers and Democrats might nail the 
Prohibition plank into their platform out of hand, and leave 
the new-party people without a board to stand on. But the 
wise, womanly flies buzzed away from that pretty little parlor, in 
spite of the “courteous” assurances of the wily, flattering 
Democratic spider, Major Burke, and set up a party of their 
own. Its object was most winsome. ‘“ Women,” said President 
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Willard, in her annual address at St. Louis, in the autumn of 
1884, “* women will come into politics and cleanse that Stygian 
pool as the waters of Marah were cleansed.” I have never heard 
that the waters of Marah were cleansed, or that the Stygian pool 
needed cleansing —if it were not a river, to begin with. The 
Augean stable was probably in the eloquent speaker’s mind, but 
as that building has been rather overused of late, it might have 
been temporarily closed for repairs, thus, as it were, forcing 
the convention to take to the water. At any rate, said Miss 
Willard, ** woman will make home-like every place she enters.” 
The object of the union is, in one comprehensive phrase, with 
Miss Willard’s own italies, “to make the whole world HOME-LIKE.” 

Yes, but there are homes and homes. 

3y what methods was this home-likeness advanced? The 
debates at the St. Louis meeting were, indeed, one might almest 
say, caressing. The speakers used, not the rough words of the 
Chicago conventions, but the endearing language of the home 
circle. The audience were addressed as “ Sisters,” and even as 
“* Dear Sisters.” When there was apprehension of trouble, the 
leaders wanted * Miss Willard to tell us how we can get sweetly 
out of it.” “One of Iowa’s loveliest women, sweet So-and-so, 
came gently forward, and taking my hand in hers” — certainly 
set a good example to the “ rowdy” male West. Miss Willard her- 
self received “such a baptism of the spirit of love and the love 
of my beloved sisters, that I cannot find words to express to you 
my deep sense of appreciation.” Another speaker said she had 
‘felt the tender pressure of your kisses on my lip, and your arms 
about me.” 

This is making it very home-like indeed, almost too home- 
like. Undeniably they did not fondle thus at the unregenerate 
old-party conventions. But this was before the election, and 
already Miss Willard was sweetly comforting her comrades that 
“the 4th of November is not far off, and at its close the galling 
eross-fire of harsh criticism will suddenly cease.” The 4th of 
November is a good deal farther off now than it was then, and 
the galling cross-fire has rather deepened into an old-fash- 
ioned partisan cannonade, in the thick of which Miss Willard 
and her candidate may be seen fighting for dear life. Instead of 
settling down after election “to that manifest destiny of quiet 
routine work ” which was prophesied, they are obliged to defend 
themselves against the charges of indignant Prohibitionists who 
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did not wish to be led over to the Democracy by any saint of 
the Old Testament or the New. Secarcely were the Prohibi- 
tionists outside the all-embracing atmosphere of St. Louis, when 
the “dear sisters” with their Quaker guns suddenly disappeared, 
and men and women alike went at hearty and well-delivered fis- 
ticuffs. Mrs. Carse, President of the Board, charges that critics 
of the W. C. T. U. are cowardly and false; that “Ilowa’s most 
noble woman,” Mrs. Foster, has been writing letters to the secu- 
lur and religious press in a vain endeavor to disrupt the union ; 
those who did not approve the St. Louis action are no longer 
“dear sisters,” but “a few dissatisfied individuals,” who “ have 
deserted the ranks,” and whose action against the Union is 
“‘envy or slander.” The president of another union in turn 
characterizes this charge of Mrs. Carse’s as a “ malicious attack 
upon a true and noble woman,” and declares that, contrary to 
Mrs. Carse’s assurance, “ there are few unions in which the har- 
mony is not more or less broken”; that the action of the St. 
Louis Convention indicates a “ willingness to sacrifice the 
cause to political demagogues to build up a political party”; 
that Mrs. Foster is steadily trying to rectify the mistake and to 
reéstablish harmony. Of the W. C. T. U. Convention she speaks 
in most man-like fashion, as “‘the innocent, unsuspecting victim of 
partisan demagogues.” It is affirmed “ with much less sweetness 
than light” that Miss Willard wanted to help the Democrats in 
the late campaign ; that she did grievous injury to the temper- 
ance organization; that at the Pittsburgh Convention, Iowa, the 
leading Prohibition State, was absolutely denied representation 
because it was known that its temperance people refused to take 
temperance into politics; that St. John, the Prohibition candi- 
date, was treacherous ; that Mrs. Foster has done more for the 
cause of temperance than Miss Willard and all her partisans 
together; that Miss Willard’s sentiment and sympathies are 
with the South; and that Mrs. Foster was removed from her 
high position because she remained true to temperance and re- 
fused to drag the cause at the chariot-wheels of Democracy. 
“The W. C.T. U.,” says a leading Prohibitionist, “‘ during the 
last campaign descended from its high position and became 
the willing ally and unconscious tool of selfish politicians. It 
did this deliberately. . . . A careful examination of the sta- 
tistics of the late campaign completely explodes the claim to 
sagacity or honesty, perhaps both, in this deplorable movement.” 
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“ Lash to a retired position the tramps of the platform who have 
made the advocacy of this cause a profession, and seek oppor- 
tunities to labor at a stipulated price for God, and home, and 
native land. We suffer to-day because we have permitted an 
insignificant but noisy minority to strut before the nation as 
the only temperance men whose ballots possess a conscience. 
We must begin by rebuking the brazen effrontery of the 
temperance politician in such an unmistakable manner that his 
callous cheek shall feel a healthy smart.” 
Tramps? The suave voice of the St. Louis Jacob has given 
way to the rough fist of the old-party Esau. Brazen effront- 
ery? Is it the “dear sisters” that “strut”? Surely the Stygian 
pool is quickly running foul again. The sweet womanliness 
of St. Louis strikes out from the shoulder exactly like the sour 
manliness of Chicago. Its only home-likeness is to the lively 
and vigorous clapper-clawing in which any loving and high- 
spirited family occasionally engages around the dear domestic 
hearth-stone ; but the family never holds it up to the world as the 
admirable method of prayer and purity! 

Unquestionably the political Prohibitionists started out with 
Sweetness and Light on their banner. As unquestionably the 
stress of battle and defeat has given to the sweetness a little 
acidity. How has the light fared? Have more inexorable con- 
sciences, more delicate instincts, discerned profounder truths, 
held up a loftier standard, than were to be found in the old Re- 
publican organization ? 

At the Louisville Convention, in 1882, and at the Detroit 
Convention, a year later, the W. C. T. U. adopted a resolution 
to “lend its influence to that party which should furnish the 
best embodiment of Prohibition principles.” In the autumn 
of 1884 it selected its party and lent its influence. Needless 
to say that the party selected was not the Republican party. 
The party that the W. C. T. U. considered as furnishing the 
best embodiment of Prohibition principles was the Democratic 
party. As between the Republican and the Democratic party, 
the W. C. T. U. candidate declared for the Democratic party, 
and against the Republican party. He said, at Worcester, 
Mass., “‘ The Republican party is no better than the Democratic 
party on the liquor question.” “If there ever was a party which 
deserved to be ruined, it is the Republican party.” “I will do 
all in my power to defeat that party.” “The Republican party 
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has no principles worthy of being upheld by anybody.” In 
Olathe, Kansas, he went further and said that he would rather 
the Democratic party would come into power. Elsewhere he 
recognized and justified the fact that a vote for him from a Re- 
publican was a half vote for Democracy. 

The reasoning by which the W. C. T. U. convinces itself that 
the Democratic party furnishes the best embodiment of Prohibi- 
tion principles, is illustrated by its candidate’s indictment of the 
Republican party in Kansas for not re-indorsing the prohibi- 
tory Constitutional amendment at their last State Convention. 
The resolution adopted was : 


‘*That we favor a faithful and honest enforcement of the Constitutional 
Amendment, that the full effects of prohibition may be realized, that the 
declared will of the people may be respected and the majesty of the law 
vindicated.” 


The mind that can believe this to be a rejection of the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment can just as easily believe that the Demo- 
cratic party is the embodiment of prohibition. The Prohibition 
candidate reads the Republican letter of acceptance as a decla- 
ration “in favor of making the liquor traffic permanent in this 
country, to the end that the States and Territories might derive 
a revenue therefrom.” This rendering throws no light on Re- 
publican principles, but it does throw light on the character and 
caliber, the instinet for truth, of the Prohibition candidate, and 
of the men and women that accepted his interpretations. 

How successful has been the Prohibition party in developing, 
marshaling, or revealing the strength of the Prohibition move- 
ment? During the campaign we were repeatedly assured that 
the cause was rapidly gaining. The Prohibition candidate 
himself talked hopefully of a million votes, and the “ Indepen- 
dent,” a leading Prohibition paper, joined its instinct for truth 
with Mr. St. John’s, and argued upon the basis of two million 
votes. The National Prohibition Committee in New York, Jan. 
8, 1885, gave the recorded vote for St. John at 95,000 in thirty- 
four States. The “ Union Signal,” the organ of the W.C. T. U., 
estimates the American vote gained to St. John by the fusion at 
50,000, which leaves the total Prohibition vote in all the States 
45,000. By no authority and no combination has the Prohibition 
vote been set higher than 150,000. The total vote of the country 
was 10,036,057. 
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Comparing this political Prohibition vote with the Prohibition 
vote when it was not made a political issue, we find that in four 
States— Maine, Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas — Prohibition has re- 
ceived 620,000 votes non-political, against 45,000 votes political, 
in thirty-four States. In lowa alone, after a most persuasive and 
even thrilling, but non-political campaign, Prohibition received 
125,000 votes. The political campaign of 1884 reduced that vote 
to 1472. Is this an onward movement? Does it indicate wise 
generalship ? 

The Southern vote, admittedly repressed on other issues, but 
pronounced free on this, has an equally uncertain sound. 
The W. C. T. U., five days before the Presidential election, 
boasted that the ery of the “solid South” had little terror for 
them. The Southern delegates that sat with the Northern in 
convention, “whose hearts are as our hearts, whose hands are 
firmly and lovingly grasped in ours,” in the home-like new-party 
way, were sternly contrasted with “ the politicians who have tears 
only for the woes of the negro in the South.” Miss Willard de- 
elared that it was “a ghost, and not a campaign issue, that is 
paraded by campaign orators who dwell upon a ‘solid South.” 
In May of thesame year, the National Temperance Society said that 
“fully one half the territory of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, with large portions of Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi, are under Prohibition.” Of these States 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas gave, according to the 
officials returns, no vote at all for the Prohibition candidate. 
“ Alabama, this grand State,” said the “ Union Signal,” on Oct. 
30, 1884, “ never intended to be left, lost, or defeated; so right 
to the front, with her sister States, she is gloriously stemming 
the tide.” Five days later she stemmed the tide as she would 
stem a mint-julep — with a straw, giving the Democratic can- 
didate 92,973 votes and the Prohibition candidate 610! Ken- 
tucky cast 3006 votes for Prohibition; against Prohibition, 
271,433. Nine Southern States, said to be largely prohibitory, 
gave 1795 Prohibition votes. In the whole South I do not find 
recorded 15,000 Prohibition votes. Every Southern State went 
for unmitigated Democracy. Miss Willard’s ghost materialized, 
on the 4th of November, into 153 electoral votes solid for free 
rum and the lost cause. Could there be a more pitiful con- 
trast between promise and performance? Is it any wonder 
that unhome-like, masculine, old-party veterans should, in the 
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first flush of ungallant anger, call Miss Willard “a Democratic 
cat’s-paw”? 

But the Prohibition vote has yet a sadder tale to tell. It 
was made the test of integrity and of purity, as well as of tem- 
perance. The New York “ Independent,” a strong Prohibition 
paper — whose proprietor, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, as a Federal 
officer, Collector of Internal Revenue in the Brooklyn district 
when the Hon. Hugh McCulloch was Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Johnson, must have a very accurate conception 
of official uprightness, at least of what Mr. McCulloch’s idea of 
official uprightness used to be — characterizes the Prohibition 
candidate as the “one candidate in the field whose official and 
moral uprightness cannot be impeached.” The Prohibition vote 
was entreated from “ every man who wants to enter his moral 
protest in November.” The name of the Prohibition candidate 
was declared to “stand for morality as well as for Prohibition ; 
he has gained an untold strength among those who have turned 
to him.as the one candidate who embodies personal and official 
purity.” 

“Tt is quite certain,” said this incorruptible ex-Collector, “ that 
the Republican and the Democratic candidates are not really 
wanted, either of them, by the respectable and conscientious 
voters of this country. The best men of both parties are at 
heart opposed to them, and will not vote for them. Good men 
of all parties will hang their heads with shame if either should 
be successful.” These men — the good, the best — were declared 
to be flocking to the standard of St. John, whose movement 
“represents the only hope, politically, of the home, the church, 
and the nation.” Great surprises were predicted on this basis. 
“When men come to face the issue in November, with all local 
questions laid aside, and consider conscientiously their duty to 
the country, to the cause of morals and righteousness, they will 
pronounce a verdict which will have no joy in it for bad men.” 
“Tn the West the St. John vote will be especially large. In New 
York it is likely to be much greater than is generally supposed. 
Through New England thousands of dissatisfied Republicans 
will vote for St. John.” “The surprise in November will be, 
not that this or that one was elected, but that so many were 
bold enough to burst all ties in support of official and personal 
purity. No comparison could be made between the personal 
characters of the Republican, the Democratic, and the Prohibition 
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candidates, that would not be detrimental to the two former,” 
the latter being “the only unassailable candidate in the field.” 

The “Independent” was mistaken. There was one com- 
parison that could be made, and that was made by that old 
English method, a jury of the vicinage. The jury of the 
vicinage passed a verdict on the Republican candidate. From 
his own ward, his own city, his own county, his own State, the 
Republican candidate received a larger majority than any can- 
didate had received for twenty years. The Republican majority 
rose instantly around him from less than 9000 to more than 
20,000. In the State of his birth, it rose from 37,000 to 80,000. 
The Democratic candidate maintained the strength of his party, 
and received in his own State a total vote of more than half a 
million. The Prohibition candidate in his own State — of 
which, like the Democratic candidate, he had once been Gov- 
ernor — received 4273 votes. In the same State the Repub- 
lican candidate received 153,396 votes. In the State of Mr. 
St. John’s home, where he was best known, and where the 
Prohibition cause was best organized, its candidate received 
considerably less than two per cent. of the total vote. This is 
not decisive of the personal characters of the candidates, but it is 
a comparison of their personal characters, in which the detriment 
does not fall where the Prehibition umpire said that it would 
fall; and it falls so far away from the place predicted as to be 
decisive of the umpire’s iustinet for truth. 

In the whole ecountry,— from New England, from New York, 
from the aroused West, and the prohibitory South,— out of ten 
million voters, the number of those that flocked to the standard 
of official integrity and moral purity, who pronounced for God 
and home and native land,— dissatisfied Republicans and enthu- 
siastic Prohibitionists, all told,—was exactly 95,000! 

We are forbidden to doubt that this was a test vote. The 
“Independent,” before election, pronounced the claim of Presi- 
dent Woolsey, Judge Noah Davis, and others, that the Prohibi- 
tion party did not represent the Prohibitionists, to be “ almost 
ridiculous.” We are obliged to consider it a representative 
vote. Eliminating the 45,000 confessed Prohibitionists, we 
have, out of ten millions of voters, fifty thousand flocking for 
official integrity and moral purity. Forty-eight hundred thou- 
sand bad men wagging their heads over a bad man’s victory, 
forty-eight hundred thousand bad men shaking their heads over 
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a bad man’s defeat, and only fifty thousand good men to hang 
their heads for shame. I am not familiar with the statistics of 
the Old World, but I am afraid that Sodom had a better chance 
than the great republic. The “ Independent” was right in one 
respect —it 1s a surprise. Mr. St. John’s “ untold strength” 
still remains untold; but his told strength, as the one candidate 
that embodies personal and official purity, seems to indicate that 
he embodies it exactly as the Democratic party embodies the 
principle of prohibition. 

“ But,” says the political Prohibitionist, gracefully waving 
aside the Arabic numerals, “the party of Abolition did not 
jump to a majority ina day. Did the men who voted for James 
G. Birney throw away their votes?” Certainly. At least 
they seem to have thought so themselves, for they very soon 
stopped throwing them anywhere, and disbanded. The history 
of the Liberty party, the one historical justification of the politi- 
eal Prohibitionists, shows the danger of slight knowledge, of 
fastening on a superficial similarity without real historical dis- 
crimination. The two cases have little in common, and the 
little they have in common forebodes disaster to Prohibition 
partisanship. The Abolitionists of 1844 found no party willing 
to advocate their cause or to embody their principles, or in any 
way to advance their purpose. The Whig party and the Demo- 
cratic party alike turned a deaf ear, and not only a deaf ear, but 
a cold shoulder and often a fighting front. Prohibitionists, on 
the contrary, have always found in the Republican party friends 
to their cause, often friends to their methods. In all the States 
where Prohibition has been strong enough to secure legislation, 
it has seeured it through the action of the Republican party. In 
no State is there any trouble for lack of legislation. In every 
State, however strongly prohibitory,—in Maine, in Kansas, in 
Iowa, — legislation is in advance of public sentiment. There 
is, therefore, no need of a third party to enact laws; there is 
need of instruction and influence to bring people up to the 
standard of the party of the first part, the Republican party — 
in the character and intelligence of its individual members, in 
the elevation of its aims, in the purity of its methods, and the 
success of its accomplishments, the noblest party ever developed 
by free institutions for the defense of free institutions, and never 
nobler than now in its temporary defeat by an unexpected 
betrayal. 
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Again: the Liberty party did not, as is so often claimed, nomi- 
nate Fremont or elect Lincoln. The Liberty party did exactly 
what the Prohibition party has done — made a shy at everything 
and accomplished nothing. The Liberty party started out to 
abolish slavery. The Prohibition party started out to abolish 
drunkenness. The Liberty party made no headway at all, and 
in eight years gave up the ghost. If the Prohibition party has 
made headway, it is the way of a broken head. Slavery was 
finally abolished on the line of “ No more extension of slave 
territory,” corresponding exactly to the prohibition of Dr. 
Crosby and Dr. Thayer, and others who would break up the 
saloon business. The only lesson that the Birney movement 
teaches to the Prohibition party is the uselessness of its existence; 
the only presage is a speedy dissolution. 

So far as there is a parallelism, the lesson is not less disas- 
trous. The candidacy of Mr. Birney defeated Mr. Clay and 
elected Mr. Polk, and thus brought about the Mexican war, 
with its demoralization, its loss of life, and the subsequent 
acquisition of territory from Mexico for the upbuilding of 
more slave States. Over this war-won territory came the 
struggle for the Wilmot proviso, scarcely allayed by the com- 
promises of 1850, with their infamous Fugitive Slave law. 
It was the courage of these successive victories that embold- 
ened the South to break down the Missouri compromise of 
1820, to press the Supreme Court into the service of slavery by 
practically taking it under the protection of the National Gov- 
ernment, till one daring tyranny after another aroused the 
country and elected a President pledged to resist the spread of 
slavery into the National territory. Then the South, arrogant 
with the sixteen years of power that Mr. Birney’s candidacy had 
granted them, drew the sword, and it was not sheathed until 
nine thousand millions of money had been blown into powder, 
until five hundred thousand young men, the best and bravest, 
were cast into bloody graves, and a million more, wasted and 
wounded, were left to a languishing life. This is the path on 
which the Prohibitionists have started. Do they mean to follow 
it? They have enthroned the Demon of unrestricted drink. 
It is not impossible that they may give him a ruinous rule of 
sixteen years as their exemplars gave to the Demon of Slavery. 
But the way is not less bitter; the goal is not less bloody. 
More than the nine thousand millions of treasure will be poured 
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out in libation to a deadlier Moloch than war. More than the 
half million men who sleep in honored graves will sink to graves 
of dishonor. When a race of drunkards has been reared, will it 
be easier to fight and conquer a diseased appetite? Will moral 
suasion be more potential with a population besotted by free 
rum, than with one partially redeemed from the tyranny of 
alcohol by agencies always opposed by the Democratic party? 
Is it indeed the only way of converting the world to Christ, to 
give the devil supreme control for half a generation ? 

The effect of such action is not, unhappily, a matter of pure 
speculation. Its disastrous results are, unhappily, not the mere 
forebodings of disappointment. In a smaller sphere a similar 
experiment has been carried to actual conclusion. In Maine, Pro- 
hibitionists, not satisfied with the manner in which the Repub- 
licans embodied their principles, put up separate tickets of their 
own, and in many instances succeeded in electing Democratic 
candidates. How great is the mischief that even a small vote 
may do, is clearly seen in the municipal election of Portland, 
March 2, 1885. Although the enforcement of the State law 
is in the hands of local officers, and may be made a dead let- 
ter or g terror to evil-doers, according to their sentiments, 
and although the Republican party in Maine has been iden- 
tified with temperance reform ever since temperance reform 
was organized, while the Democratic party has been openly 
and distinctively opposed to it, still a third ticket was put 
into the field. It received only 413 out of the 5983 votes 
cast; but that small vote was enough to prevent an election, 
and the Democratic candidate for Mayor lacked only 33 
votes of a plurality. In Portland, therefore, practically, free 
rum is in the ascendancy, by the action of the Prohibition 
party. So late as April 9, 1885, an inspector in the interests of 
prohibition reports that any person can find a dram-shop or a 
bar-room without asking the aid of afriend. A recent tour of 
observation through Portland showed that there, at least, hardly 
the pretense of secrecy is kept up. Through open doors regu- 
larly arranged bars of decanters could be seen, with men drink- 
ing in front of them. For the higher classes, the hotels scarcely 
hide in their basements their elegantly furnished drinking- 
rooms. Drug-shops searcely disguise their liquors behind their 
soda fountains. No introduction is required. All these places 
are easy enough of access. Wide are the gates and broad the 
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ways that lure and lead to fiery death, and many there be that 
go in thereat. 

The opinion entertained of Prohibition as a political issue is 
shown by the Prohibition vote for the Prohibition candidate in 
the original Prohibition State. Mr. St. John received in Maine 
2160 votes, or searcely more than one in fifty of the entire vote. 

What political Prohibition has thus far done, may be sum- 
med up: By methods not only antagonistic but quarrelsome 
sometimes even to the borders of scurrility, by misrepresenta- 
tions that charity alone ean attribute to misunderstanding, it 
has shamed its own prophecies, destroyed its own harmony, 
depleted its own ranks, vitiated its own laws, defeated the party 
from which all prohibitory legislation has come, enthroned the 
party by which all prohibitory legislation has been opposed. 
This it ean continue to do indefinitely; but no protestation on 
the part of its leaders, and no delusion on the part of its fol- 
lowers, can alter the fact that it is working in the interests of 
intemperance, and not in the interests of temperance. No intelli- 
gent observer can fail to recognize its character and its ten- 
dency. 

; Gait HAMILTON. 











WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL POLICY ? 


THE Plenary Council of Baltimore has made our national 
Thanksgiving Day a ¢feest-of-ebiryatron,” thus, as it were, sacro- 
sanctifying what the will of a free people long since made really 
holy forever. This may be considered by some as a proof that 
Catholicism and Democracy are not necessarily antagonistic, 
and it may even prepare the public to receive with composure, 
as a claim founded on justice, the demand which will ere long 
be made fora division of the school-tax in such a manner as 
that Catholic “ parish” schools may be virtually endowed by the 
state. From the stand-point of the Syllabus the common schools 
of this country are not to be trusted with the education of the 
children of Catholic parents. They are, like the elementary 
schools of Belgium, Germany, etc.,“ godless” places, on the same 
principle that an “ Edinburgh” reviewer once termed George 
Eliot a“ godless” writer. They teach morality, but not as a pen- 
dant to the Nicene Creed ; they endeavor to lay the foundations 
of good citizenship, but not in connection with the postulates of 
any catechism of theology. Consequently, the Roman Church— 
bound as it is to oppose to the uttermost those principles of 
progress, liberalism, and the new civilization which are con- 
demned in the Syllabus—eannot look with favor on our com- 
mon school system, and, as was long since foreseen, the conflict 
between Clericalism and Secularism, begun in Prussia and con- 
tinued in Italy, Belgium, and elsewhere, has yet to be waged in 
the United States. It will be a serious conflict, because one of 
antithetical principles. Under the late Pope, the Roman Church 
yas definitively committed to absolutism, and the Catholic con- 
science was compelled to receive new doctrines which some of 
the most eminent among modern statesmen have declared to be 
utterly destructive of loyalty and allegiance to the state. 
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The instinctive antipathy between Romanism and the modern 
secular school system must naturally find expression in overt 
hostility to that system wherever adopted. The Papacy is the 
oldest monarchy in existence, and its traditions and history for 
over a thousand years enable it always to maintain an attitude 
of consistency. The secular system adopted in the common 
schools in this country is necessarily, from the point of view 
which the Roman Church must take, a “ godless” system, inas- 
much as it fosters independent thinking and inspires mental 
habits antagonistic to passive obedience or intellectual submis- 
siveness to authority. Nowhere in Christendom has the church 
so much reason to dread this secularism as in the United States. 
Everywhere in Europe during the last half century Romanism 
has lost ground; even in England its progress has been incom- 
mensurate with the increase of population. Hippeau says: 


‘*In Austria all instruction, public and private, was handed over to the 
Catholic clergy, by virtue of the Concordat of 1855. . . . Since 1868 
all has changed. The supervision and the direction of education have been 
taken from the authority of the church and restored to the hands of the state. 
The school is no longer confessional, for the reason that every school that 
receives public aid must be accessible to all children, without distinction 
of sect.” 

In Germany, the so-called Culturkampf is suspended by 
a truce that can only be temporary; indeed, while these 
lines are being written the telegraph tells us that the Clericals 
and Socialists have, by uniting their votes against Prince 
Bismarck, effectually broken the armistice, while it is certain 
that the principle of completely secularizing the schools must 
ultimately prevail. In France, the policy of secularization has 
absolutely triumphed, and in England, despite “conscience 
clauses” and other compromises, the politicians of the future are 
almost definitely committed to the same principle. Only in the 
United States has the Roman Church made real headway during 
this period, and this expansion is due really to immigration. In 
the Old World, as ignorance is being dispelled under the influ- 
ence of the public schools, so is superstition declining; hence 
Romanism is making no gains in Europe. In this country it is 
only thriving on the imported illiteracy fostered by itself in 
other lands, an illiteracy which our excellent school system pre- 
cludes from being transmitted to other generations. Having 
this prospective increase in view, the Prelacy have made vigor- 
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ous efforts to provide the means for preserving the allegiance 
and securing the faith of the immigrant Catholies and their chil- 
dren. They have built about three thousand parochial schools, 
and they now support about ninety colleges, six hundred minor 
academies, and various seminaries for training ecclesiastics. So 
rapid, however, has been the increase of the Catholic popula- 
tion that the Prelacy have, in the matter of schools, been un- 
able to keep pace with it, and necessarily a large proportion of 
Catholic children have found their way into the common schools, 
undoubtedly to their own advantage, but to the detriment of 
Catholic progress. Professor W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
writes : 

“I am not sure that the Catholic clergy know the full extent of their 
danger from this souree. On one occasion a poor widow brought me her 
little boy, saying, ‘Please place this boy in your school; Iam bound that 
this one of my children shall know something besides his catechism, and I do 
not care what priest or bishop may say about it, either.’” 


There need be no doubt that the Catholic clergy are not 
ignorant of the inimical operation of the common school to 
Catholicity. Whoever credits them with purblindness on this 
point mistakes them greatly. They know that the public 
school stands for and represents the spirit of modern progress ; 
that it favors and develops the formation of the modern con- 
science, which makes creed dependent on reason and knowledge, 
instead of authority ; and that it is an institution as utterly 
alien to their church as were the sturdy colonists of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, by whom the first public schools of America were 
established. They have known all this for two generations, and 
over forty years ago they made a vigorous effort in New York 
to secure for themselves and their schools a share of the public 
money. How they were worsted in that skirmish is well known; 
but, though worsted, they were not vanquished. They have not 
ceased to complain, as Dr. Newman complains in England: “We 
are forced to pay rates for the establishment of secular schools 
which we cannot use, and then we have to find means over again 
for building schools of our own.” This they characterize as an 
outrage, not because they can urge any serious charge against 
the public schools as means of educating children in secular 
knowledge, but because the common schools cannot be used to 
discipline children in accordance with Catholic belief and prae- 
tice. Nothing can be feebler than Bishop McQuaid’s impeach- 
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ment of the American school system, as urged in the Boston 
“Journal of Education,” of January 18, 1883. It is, he alleges, 
based on a communistic principle, in “utter disregard of the 
rights of large numbers of citizens”; and inasmuch as it meddles 
with the duties and interferes with the rights and responsibilities 
of parents, it is an “unmitigated despotism.” It has failed to 
eliminate the “street Arab” and the dangerous classes, it is a 
costly experiment, and it has not redeemed the world or enabled 
us to dispense with prisons. This doctrine of absolute parental 
rights is rather a novel, not to say an eccentric, one; it has never 
yet been accepted in any civilized state among Pagans or Chris- 
tians; and it is assuredly one which Rome would have censured 
in the ages when the church engrossed and controlled the pre- 
rogative of public instruction. The fundamental idea of our 
publie school is based on the principles of ’76, and its purpose is 
to educate the children of the nation into good citizens on the 
broad ground of human equality upon which the republic is 
founded. Neary every state in Europe has accepted the respon- 
sibility of forming the mind and character of its children, a 
responsibility whose ussumption was rendered necessary by the 
indisputable fact that no state church has ever succeeded in 
educating a people, their failure in this respeet being well-nigh 
as pronounced as was that of the Roman Church to effect the 
moral redemption of society in the long period of its undisputed 
supremacy throughout Christendom. That even this slight ap- 
proximation to the communist idea should shock the Romanist 
prelacy may be very natural, considering how exceedingly un- 
Catholic must have been the condition which prevailed among 
the early Christians before Ananias and Sapphira opened a way 
to the spirit of Papalism, when greed induced them to “ lie to the 
Holy Ghost.” 

This is not the place, however, for a defense of our common 
schools. They have already been triumphantly vindicated from 
such puny attacks as that to which reference has here been 
made, and the general verdict, based on experience of their 
efficiency, economy, moral results, and equity, will render it 
more than improbable for any machinations against them to 
succeed. The time, however, seems an appropriate one for the 
inquiry to be made, whether the Church of Rome, or any schools 
founded under its auspices, can be trusted as a factor in educat- 
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ing children into good citizenship. The demand made at the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore for “ such a division of the school- 
tax as will enable the bishops to place their schools on a level 
with the publie schools,” is a serious one, and common sense 
requires us to consider the probability, in the event of such a 
division of public money, of the Catholic schools ever attaining 
this level. First, then, with regard to moral education. Criminal 
statistics loudly declare that Romanism does not insure law- 
abidingness on the part of those whom it educates. If the 
fountain-head be impure, we ought not to wonder if lower 
down the water is found tainted. Morality has never been a 
very marked characteristic of the See of Rome, and those who 
eare to study Liverani’s “Il Papato, L’Impero, e il Regno 
d'Italia” (Florence, 1861), will understand the possibility of 
being “near the church, but far from God.” In 1656, Pascal 
pointed out the perils of Probabilism in Casuistry, and Richard 
and Giraud, later on, denounced it for its immorality; but 
Liguori may now be considered the confessor’s guide, anc how- 
ever moral he himself may have been, his casnistry, and that 
of other text-books, can be said to hold the candle to the perpe- 
trators of murder, adultery, idolatry, and theft. The good sense 
of the American people will not fail them, if called upon to 
decide between the ethies of daily practice as taught in our 
schools, and a system which we find so painfully illustrated in 
our criminal records, a system whose merits are strongly appre- 
ciated by the “ecyprians” of our streets and by footpads, as 
shown in their evident belief that a life of wickedness can be 
atoned for at the last moment by merely “ sending for a priest.” 
The Italian Government has rooted out brigandage; it can 
hardly be likely that the American people will patronize or 
encourage brigand morality. 

Intellectually it seems almost impossible for schools con- 
ducted on the principle of observing Catholic discipline to 
attain the level of our common schools. If, as the Plenary 
Council laments, the necessity is so great for a better educated 
clergy, we may well ask how badly instructed ecclesiastics can 
be regarded as competent judges of education at all. Under 
the guidance of Pius IX. the church deliberately elected to 
wage war against independence of thought, and in the fulmina- 
tions of the Vatican Council we discern a spirit utterly opposed 
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to that individualism which it is the aim of modern education 
to encourage and strengthen : 


‘‘Let him be anathema who shall say that human sciences ought to be 
pursued in such a spirit of freedom that one may be allowed to hold as true 
their assertions, even when opposed to revealed doctrine : 

‘** Who shall say that it may at any time come to pass, in the progress of 
science, that the doctrines set forth by the church must be taken in another 
sense than that in which the church has ever received and yet receives 
them.’” 


There is no hypocrisy, no attempt even at concealment in 
this. It is an open declaration of war against modern thought, 
science, and the freedom of research; and were it possible for 
the Roman Church to deal with the pioneers of knowledge in 
our day as it dealt with Bruno and Galileo, these fulminations 
might prove something more than impotent gnashing of fangs 
long since blunted. The highest intellectual training of Roman- 
ism is that of the Jesuits, and however thorough this may be in 
its way, it is, after all, only a receptive training, a system of 
words, not things, whose condemnation may be seen in the fact 
that neither modern philosophy nor science has been indebted 
to the Roman Church for any marked triumph or discovery. 
Among modern metaphysicians the late W. G. Ward ranks 
high as an abstract thinker, but he was the product of the 
Church of England. The revealed doctrine of Catholicism is a 
stereotyped thing, and what encouragement can there be for 
the investigator into nature who has always before his mind 
the consciousness that, however clearly it may speak, the 
“voice of nature must be silent before faith”? Among the 
Reformed, or Protestant churches, despite their first hesitation 
when geological and astronomical discovery began to open the 
way to generalizations that seemed to conflict with the ipsisima 
verba of Scripture, not one has been false to the grand principle 
of free inquiry which underlay the Reformation ; so that it has 
come to pass that in every Protestant community the voice of 
nature is now regarded as the voice of God. Where enlightened 
reason and fuller knowledge have demonstrated that certain old 
opinions were erroneous, patient study and reflection have also 
shown that those opinions were in reality non-essentials of 
truth, and they have been quietly buried. With Rome the case 
is different. It has consolidated and cemented its teachings 
with every period of its existence, so that consistency requires it 
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now to uphold every stone in the antiquated edifice, since for 
every such portion an equally divine authority has been claimed 
with the whole structure. 

The Catholics of Ireland have for years had two sources of 
primary instruction open to them—the national schools and 
those of the Christian Brothers. As a preparation for secular 
life the former is superior to the latter, but both are decidedly 
below the elementary schools of England to which the Eduea- 
tion Act of 1870 gave birth. The Irish Prelacy know well that, 
when tested by results, their diocesan colleges cannot compete 
with the “‘ godless ” Queen’s colleges, while the Catholic Univer- 
sity, which was to deprive old Trinity of the scions of the 
Catholic aristocracy of the country, has proved a miserable 
failure in that respect. The civilized world has but recently 
witnessed one result of Catholic education in the hostility of the 
Italian peasantry to the doctors who were fighting the cholera, 
and in their superstitious confidence in the blood of San Gen- 
narow as a prophylactic. Little, indeed, did the sturdy settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay foresee the time when the educational 
system founded, as Macaulay said, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple to which they pledged themselves, “that education was a 
matter of the deepest possible interest to all nations and to all 
communities, . . . in an eminent degree deserving of the 
peculiar attention of the state,” should be called in question as 
perilous to morality and religion by the representatives of a 
church whose highest educational seminaries are hotbeds of irra- 
tional fetichism. There is not one such seminary where some of 
the students, and perhaps teachers, do not wear the Carmelite 
scapular, to insure absolute immunity from damnation and 
other spiritual premiums, or the Franciscan cord, with its ridicu- 
lous indulgence, “ more than enough to deliver thousands and 
thousands of souls from purgatory every day.” There is not, 
probably, in the world, one such school whose controllers would 
dare to pursue the study of history impartially, to favor unre- 
stricted scientific research, or any other philosophy than that of 
petrifaction. A erooked stick will have a crooked shadow; and 
in the light of the perverse twisting designedly imparted within 
our own time to the Roman tree, we should be fatuous indeed 
were we to expect it to bear the fruits of civil and intellectual 
liberty. The Premier of England—himself an earnest Christian 
and zealous Catholic of the Anglican type —has expressed his 
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conviction that “every convert and member of the Pope’s 
ehurch places his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of an- 
other,” and this opinion is general among European statesmen. 
Doubtless were American Catholics ever brought face to face 
with the dilemma of a divided allegiance, they would, as men of 
other nationalities have sometimes done before them, fulfill 
the duties required of every patriotic citizen. None the less, 
however, does it behoove every citizen of the republic to reflect 
upon the possible, and to measure the inevitable, evils certain to 
result from interfering with our common school system, whose 
efficiency in training our children has been amply and triumph- 
antly demonstrated. “If,” says the proverb, “ we are bound to 
forgive an enemy, we are not bound to trust him”; and it is im- 
possible for us to forget that the demand for a change in our 
school system comes from those whose first allegiance and duty 
have been claimed by and mentally conceded to an authority 
that has steadily and consistently opposed that New Civilization 
which is emphatically and energetically represented and em- 
bodied in the Constitution and life of the United States. 


M. C. O'BYRNE. 





TO ONE conscious of his own integrity, it is painful to be mis- 
judged by those whom he respects and esteems. Such are the 
feelings of Catholics in regard to the misapprehensions of their 
educational system so prevalent among their fellow-citizens. 
Certain as we are that our system aims only at forming good 
Christians and good citizens, that it is better caleulated than any 
other to realize both these ends, that it is prompted by love of 
country as well as love of our families, our church, and our 
God, it grieves us exceedingly that views and motives quite the 
contrary of these should be imputed to us. To correct these 
misapprehensions by stating frankly, and as fully as the limits 
permit, what the Catholic educational theory is— and what it is 
not — and what is our practical policy for its realization, is the 
object of the present writing. 

The Catholic educational theory is based on two convictions. 
The first is, that the aim of education should be to equip youth 
with the knowledge and the principles that will fit them for 
life’s duties and for the realization of their destiny as human 
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beings. The second is, that our destiny as human beings, and 
our consequent duties, are those taught by the Christian religion. 
Our conclusion from these premises is, that the education of the 
young should be essentially Christian, moulding them to live thor- 
oughly Christian lives. This does not at all exclude the knowledge 
that will fit them for secular pursuits. The duties for this world 
and the duties for the next should be united in life, as the body 
and soul are united in a human being; and therefore they 
should be united in the training that prepares for practical life. 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the Christian relig- 
ion is God’s revelation, and therefore the best possible basis for 
the life of God’s creatures. We have no confidence in any pre- 
tended new civilization that would offer a different basis for 
human life; all such experiments must end in disaster for eom- 
munities as well as for individuals. We, therefore, look upon 
the Christian element in life and in training as absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

We recognize the fact that, in the training of youth, the 
school plays a very important part. It has charge of them 
during most of the time in which they can be reasonably ex- 
pected to attend to serious matters. Hence it has always been 
evident to the bulk of careful thinkers, whether Catholies or 
Protestants, that to build up a thoroughly Christian generation 
three agencies must steadily cojperate — the Christian church, 
the Christian home, and the Christian school. To leave the 
Christian element out of the school, would be, logically, to leave 
it out of the world of aetion for which the school prepares. 
One of the most dangerous tendencies of human nature is to 
leave religion out of practical life. But religion that does not 
direct one’s practical life is delusive or hypocritical. Religion, 
to be real, should regulate a man’s whole conduct. Christianity 
is preéminently a practical religion, meant to rule and beautify 
and sweeten and elevate all the details and relations of life. 
Henee its influence ought to pervade the whole of the training 
that is to prepare for life’s duties, and therefore ought to be 
constantly felt in the school. Leave it out of the school for a 
generation or two, and, by the slow but sure process of practical 
logic, the pupils will leave it out of their lives; and then no 
wonder if many of them go a step further, and pass from indif- 
ference to hostility. During the present century, the experi- 
ment of exclusively secular education has been very widely tried. 
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The result is easily ascertainable ; a very large increase not only 
in the number of those who “make no profession of religion, 
though they have great respect for it,” but also of those who 
have lost or are losing faith in Christianity as a revealed religion. 
This is the reason for the condemnation by the Catholic Church 
of the assertion that a Christian people may sanction a system 
of schools from which religion is excluded. The same conviction 
is fast gaining ground among other denominations of Christians, 
as their official utterances constantly testify. They may differ 
with us and among themselves about the tenets of the Christian 
religion, but all are coming to agree that if we wish to train up 
a Christian people, it must be by giving the young a Christian 
education in Christian schools. 

It is in the nature of things that the state should be largely 
interested in the matter of education. Everywhere, but espe- 
cially in a republic like ours, public peace and prosperity must 
greatly depend on public intelligence and virtue. These should 
be the aim and the fruit of popular education. Washington’s 
solemn admonition in his Farewell Address ought to be the 
motto of our educational system : 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. . . . Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
ean prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


The schools established by the Puritan Fathers in Massachu- 
setts were framed in strict accordance with the religious prin- 
ciples that shaped all their public policy. Even as late as 1826 
the Massachusetts school statutes required the principles of piety 
as well as those of morality to be inculeated. The Puritan 
Fathers would be horrified to hear themselves represented as the 
founders of a system of schools in which no Christian creed can 
be taught. This was the subsequent outgrowth of a greatly 
altered state of things, gradually leading up to a system of 
schools in which no creed or church has any place, because it is 
meant for people of every creed and church, or of no creed or 
church at all. 

The question then presents itself: Is not this the best school 
system for our country, considering the circumstances of our 
people? The answer to this question ought not to be dictated 
by national enthusiasm or partiality, but by principles and facts 
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calmly and honestly weighed. It is well to remember that ours 
is not the only system of education existing among populations 
of widely differing religious creeds. The same circumstances 
exist in Canada and in England; but, while fostering universal 
education, they respect the convictions of those who hold that 
education ought to be religious; and therefore, while supporting 
undenominational schools for those that prefer them, they give 
state support to the schools of the various religious bodies, in 
proportion as the pupils are found to come up to a common 
standard of excellence in secular knowledge. In Austria and 
Prussia there were formerly state religions, and the state relig- 
ion was the religion of the schools. With change of cireum- 
stances came changes in their laws concerning religion, and 
school systems were established similar to those in Canada and 
England, securing both the universality and the Christianity of 
education. It is impossible to conceive why such a system 
could not exist in our country as well, or that our people would 
not be more Christian, and therefore better and happier in every 
way, in consequence of it. Catholics are convinced that the 
natural tendency of schools without religion is gradually to wean 
the young not only from Catholicity in particular, but from 
Christianity in general. This is our reason for saying we can- 
not in conscience send our children to the public schools. 

To attribute our conscientious objection against the public 
schools to a desire to hinder knowledge or foster ignorance, 
would be childish, in face of our Catholic school statistics, and 
of the declaration of the Third Plenary Council, which says: 


“We must multiply our schools till every Catholic child in the land shall 
have within its reach the means of education; and we must also perfect our 
schools, nor relax our efforts till they be elevated to the highest educational 
excellence.” 


The excellence already attained is illustrated by some recent 
facts concerning one of our best known teaching orders, the 
Christian Brothers. A conspicuous feature in the London 
Health Exhibition of 1884 was a display of educational methods 
and appliances. Concerning the exhibit of the Christian Broth- 
ers, the London “ Times,” of August 25th, said: 


‘**The character of the education given by the Brothers is not surpassed 
by the most advanced Realschulen in Germany, and not equaled by the most 
advanced middle-class schools in this country. . . . The Brotherhood, as 
& whole, are not surpassed, and in few cases equaled, as educationalists.” 
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Similar encomiums have been passed by the International 
Educational Congress on their present exhibit in New Orleans. 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, President of the Wesleyan Training College of 


Westminster, says in a recent address: 


‘‘The Brothers have done almost all for France that has been done in 
the way of true educational science and inspiration; and their remarkable 
history impressively teaches us that to moral influence and spiritual convic- 
tion and experience the educational inspiration and progress of the world 


is due.” 


Thus while the Brothers’ schools uniformly surpass the sec- 
ular schools in the examinations throughout France, the excel- 
lence of their methods is equally acknowledged in England and 
this country. But our aim is still greater perfection. Hence, 
as the Bishops of the Plenary Council, though declaring the 
excellence of the education now given to our clergy, have pro- 
vided for its further improvement, that it may fully meet the 
intellectual needs of our age, so have they spurred on the work 
of perfecting as well as multiplying our schools. And, let it be 
well remarked, the only fund to which they appeal is the vol- 
untary contributions of the Catholic people. The Council not 
only made no demand for any division of the school tax, as some 
venturesome writers assert, but it did not say even one word 
about school taxes or state aid in any way. Doubtless, most of 
the bishops of the country believe that the present system, which 
taxes Catholics for the support of schools that they cannot con- 
scientiously use, is unjust, is “ taxation without representation ”; 
and probably many hold that a denominational system like that 
in Canada and England would be advisable and practicable in 
this country also. But there are some, and the present writer is 
one of them, who, seeing that government aid is apt to lead to 
government interference and dictation, would rather continue 
forever to bear the unfairness and hardship of the present sys- 
tem, than purchase state aid at the cost of any danger to the 
thoroughly Christian character and perfect religious freedom of 
our schools. 

“But,” it is objected, “ your educational system and the 
whole spirit of your church are un-American.” With all due 
respect for the feelings of our kind and courteous assailants, we 
answer honestly and plainly that the charge is sheer nonsense. 
It is assuredly not un-American to believe absolutely in the 
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Christian revelation ; and it is just as little un-American to be- 
lieve in the Catholic Church as its divinely commissioned expo- 
nent. The church’s form of organization and government 
concerns only her faith and discipline. As American citizens, 
we are no more affected by it than are our Protestant fellow- 
citizens by the fact that their religious bodies are ruled by 
bishops, pastors, presbyters, and elders. The center of unity in 
our church organization does not one whit affect our relation to 
the civil organization of our country. In 1874, Mr. Gladstone 
asserted that it did. His assertion drew out the emphatic 
denials of Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, and others. 
On the 8th of April, 1880, Mr. Gladstone, having had time to 
weigh the matter, wrote in the London “ Echo” that the charge 
that Catholics could not be loyal subjects to the state was “a 
monstrous assertion,”—an acknowledgment in which we heartily 
agree with him,— and then gave clamoring bigotry a slap in the 
face by appointing Lord Ripon Viceroy of India. The Bishops 
of the Plenary Council, although they did not make Thanks- 
giving Day a feast of obligation, as some ill-informed writers 
declare, gave abundant expression to their hearty devotedness 
to our country and her institutions. 

“ But,” it is urged, “ your church and her system are opposed 
to intellectual freedom and modern progress.” If the revelation 
of him who is “the Light of the World” is so opposed, then 
so is the Catholic Church, but not otherwise. If “ intellectual 
freedom ” means the theory that science can prove God’s revela- 
tion a lie, or if “ modern progress” means a system of civiliza- 
tion alien to Christianity, then do we frankly declare that we 
and our church are opposed to them. But these suppositions 
are preposterous, and so is the charge that is based on them. 

“But,” it may be further objected, “ your church’s system 
fosters immorality, superstition, and fetichism.” Oh, shades of 
Taney and Gaston, of Brownson and Ives, of Ward and Wilber- 
force and Faber, of all the myriad pure and noble souls that, in 
full manhood and after years of careful inquiry, entered the 
Catholic Church and found in it your comfort in life and in death, 
what do you think of a charge like this? And ye men and 
women in our own and in every land, dear ones of countless 
families, ornaments of every station in life, who love the Cath- 
olic Church with an undying love, and whose lives are beautified 
and ennobled by your faith, what do you think of such an asper- 
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sion? It has been advanced by men like Liverani, of whose 
book the Liberal French newspaper, “ Le Pays,” of July 11, 1861, 
said, “It is the strangest libel that has appeared for a long 
time. It is the book of a man made mad by pride and anger.” 
It has been uttered by men like Paul Bert, whose attack on the 
moral teachings of Saint Liguori and Gury made him ridiculous 
even in the eyes of his associates. Frenchmen may be found to 
hate Christianity, and hate the church as its exponent; they 
may banish religion out of the schools; they may substitute 
for the Catholic catechism the Positivist catechism, which asks, 
“What is God?” and answers, “I do not even know if there 
exist such a being”; they may tear down the crucifix and the 
ten commandments, and hang in their place ‘‘the Rights of 
Man,” which was the watchword of the Reign of Terror; they 
may thus honestly acknowledge to the world what they mean 
by “secular education”; but French unbelievers have too keen 
a sense of the ridiculous to entertain seriously the farcical 
notion that the Catholic Church is the enemy of morality, and 
that they are its champions. Nor, we are confident, will the 
good sense of the American people entertain the absurdity. 

From the elements composing the criminal classes in any 
country, might well be drawn a demonstration of the necessity 
of Christian education ; but an argument to the contrary, whether 
leveled against Catholicism or Protestantism, could only be either 
a mistaken calculation or a willful sophism. And though the 
wretch that perseveres in crime, hoping to repent on his death- 
bed, only mocks God and deludes himself, yet the church’s en- 
deavors to win dying sinners to repentance are no more a stain 
on her holiness than it was a blot on the sanctity of our Saviour 
that he showed mercy to the dying thief. 

Reason has been given above for the conviction of Catholies 
that they cannot in conscience send their children to the public 
schools. If further reason be asked, it is supplied by the litera- 
ture of any discussion of this question. The writings of those 
that champion the public schools by assailing our schools and 
our church, bristle with sneers, innuendoes, and assertions, 
which, whatever their authors may think of their agreement 
with truth, justice, and courtesy, we know to be gross misrepre- 
sentations of our dearest and most sacred convictions.. How, 
then, could Catholics, with any self-respect, with any regard for 
their conscience and their faith, intrust their children to the 
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influence of schools that have such champions and represent- 
atives? The question answers itself. 

In no spirit of exclusiveness or of alienation from our coun- 
try’s interests and institutions, but, on the contrary, through a 
deep conviction that good citizenship here below is best secured 
by “seeking first the kingdom of God and his justice,” the Cath- 
olies of this country have borne a heavy burden of double taxa- 
tion, in order to give their children the inestimable blessing of a 
good Christian education. If they have occasionally complained 
of what they considered unfairness in the present public school 
system, they have only used a right possessed by every American 
citizen. And if, for conscience’ sake, they are willing not only 
to continue to bear the burden until the day come when their 
country will treat both them and Christianity with greater fair- 
ness, but even to increase it by the multiplication and improve- 
ment of their schools, assuredly this shows not less love of their 
country, but more love of their children’s souls, of education, of 
religion, and of God. 


JOHN J. KEANE. 











THE SWEARING HABIT. 


A currous volume has recently been published in London, 
entitled “ A Cursory History of Swearing,” by Julian Sharman. 
The author has lightly sketched the annals of swearing, whether 
legal or irreverent, from the dawn of civilization to the present 
day. He has traced back many English oaths that by natives 
are commonly thought to be original contributions to the Eng- 
lish vocabulary of imprecation and malediction, to French, 
Roman, and even Greek sources. We are so defective in our 
scholarship, as far as it relates to the art and practice of profan- 
ity in all nations and all times, that we hardly dare to question 
some of the results of his investigations, because the “ compara- 
tive method,” however successful it may be in its applications to 
various forms of religion, has not yet succeeded in giving to 
blasphemy the precision and sureness of a science. 

It would seem that the habit of using oaths adapts itself to 
almost all classes of character, from the lowest nearly to the 
highest. The profane use of sacred words slides naturally into 
the expression of mere animal rage, but it also sometimes bursts 
out in the utterance of righteous wrath at fraud, oppression, and 
wrong. The most repulsive phase of profanity, however, is that 
which is most common. A man of refinement cannot walk the 
streets of any city, or the lanes of any country village, without 
having his sense of decency shocked by senseless oaths and 
imprecations, whether coming from the lips of a hack-driver 
cursing his horses, or a farm laborer cursing his oxen. Any 
impediment, no matter how inevitable, is the occasion for be- 
stowing upon it a torrent of the dirtiest and most sacrilegious 
terms that the language contains. In some cases this profanity 
among uneducated men is the result of a very limited command 
of words to express their feelings of impatience, anger, jealousy, 
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spite, and hatred; in others, mere levity of mental and moral con- 
stitution leads them to adopt the common and accredited forms 
of blasphemy, without any thought of their import; but in too 
many cases the words express the real passions of coarse, hard, 
dull, envious, and malignant natures, indifferent to religious or 
moral restraints, finding a certain delight in outraging ordinary 
notions of decorum, flattering themselves with the conceit that 
in ribaldry and blasphemy they have some compensation for the 
miseries brought upon them by poverty or vice, and indulging 
in outward curses asa verbal relief to their inward “ cussedness ” 
of disposition and character. 

From the houses of all these classes issue a crowd of children 
that have breathed an atmosphere of blasphemy from their 
birth, who are proficient in the language of execration and 
malediction learned at the parental hearth or den, whose every 
third word is an oath, who are educating themselves in that 
form of “self-culture” which may eventually lead them to the 
penitentiary or the gallows, and who, in the energetic words of 
an old divine, “seem not so much born as damned into the 
world.” It does not require any deep sense of religion in the 
man that threads his way through a group of these infantile 
tramps, these childish ruffians,— spawned on the sidewalk before 
their wretched habitations,—to feel a thrill of horror, as he 
hears the oaths that spontaneously leap forth in their little shrill 
voices. Well, they have been born and brought up in households in 
which the “ wet damnation ” of bad whisky in the stomach has 
found its appropriate expression in the hot damnation of execra- 
tions rushing to the lips. But then the “pity of it,” the horror 
of it, when you think of the desecration of childhood. Every- 
body imbued with the least tincture of literature is aware of a 
certain sacredness that ideal minds, especially minds of a poetic 
east, attribute to children born in happy circumstances! There 
is a feeling that the child, in its innocence, is nearer to its Maker 
than the grown-up man, brought into direct contact and conflict 
with the practical facts of life. If we disregard Wordsworth’s 
sublime ode, “Intimations of Immortality, from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,” we still must have some respect for the 
emotion that uplifts the imagination and affections of such an 
apparent worldling as Thomas Moore, in his exquisite repre- 
sentation of the child in “‘Paradise and the Peri.” What a pic- 
ture is that of the hardened ruffian, as he gazes on the innocent 
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boy playing among the roses of the vale of Baalbek! Then, as 
he hears it, 
“the vesper call to prayer, 
As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air, 
From Syria’s thousand minarets. 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod, 
Kneels with his forehead to the South, 
Lisping the eternal name of God, 
From Purity’s own cherub moutlt.” 


Now contrast this with the way “the eternal name of God” 
is bandied about by the reckless urchins and the unsexed girls 
that line the streets to every railroad station in every city in 
the United States. The merely respectable man shudders as he 
passes by these outcasts, and congratulates himself, perhaps, 
that he has hidden his offspring in some country nook, where 
such words are unheard. But he is mistaken. The disease of 
profanity is infectious. It spreads like the measles, the scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria; and ten miles of space cannot preserve 
his own little innocents from the contagion. The great mystery 
of life, if considered in the light of what is called God’s Provi- 
dence, is the solidarity, the essential union, of mankind, so that 
every wickedness and corruption in the low and degraded popu- 
lations mount up into the higher and more educated ranks, just 
in proportion as the higher in rank, wealth, and cultivation 
neglect the lower sunk in poverty, ignorance, and vice. There is 
no apparent reason why their offspring should have a share in the 
contamination of the little outcasts they shrink from in the streets. 
The Sunday-school, the genial home, the academy, the college, 
the exclusive social position they enjoy, these will keep them 
from the dismal fate of the wretched “lowest classes ” they pity 
but make only ineffectual attempts to raise. What is the result? 
It is seen almost daily in funerals, where pious fathers and 
mothers, who have worked and prayed to shield their children 
from the talk of the profane and the practice of the vicious, have 
vainly striven, in scrutinizing the features of their dead and 
dishonored sons, to call back in memory “the smile of cradled 
innocence on the lips of the coffined reprobate.” The tragedy 
of life and death is there. You should have known that you 
cannot preserve your own protected children from contamina- 
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tion, unless you labor to protect the neglected children of im- 
providence, carelessness, and vice from what seems to be their 
inevitable doom. Self-protection, dissociated from mutual pro- 
tection, is the imminent danger that our present civilization is 
called upon to meet. 

So far the practice of swearing has been condemned on what 
the reader might call religious or sentimental objections. Still, 
even those that ignore or deny the existence of God, or have 
only a faint traditional sense of religious obligation, are impelled 
by their common sense and regard for common decency to stig- 
matize profanity as at least vulgar. The conventional gentleman, 
though fifty or eighty years ago he might consider an oath as 
an occasional or frequent adornment of his conversation in all 
societies, now reserves it for “ gentlemen” alone, and is inclined 
to deem it slightly improper in the society of ladies. The im- 
provement has been gradual, but it is still growing, and in ordi- 
nary society blasphemy is banished from the polite tattle and 
prattle of good company, on the ground that it indicates a coarse 
nature, or a very limited command of the resources of the Eng- 
lish language to express sterility of mind and vacuity of heart. 

But there is a coarse fiber in the physical and moral constitu- 
tion of the English race, which was early indicated by its habit 
of profane swearing. Curses were accepted as the signs of man- 
liness. The author whom we have taken as our guide makes a 
desperate attempt to defend his countrymen in this respect. He 
shows that a profane use of sacred words is common to all races 
and nations, barbaric as well as half civilized. This fact must 
be admitted; but, in regard to modern times, one must think that 
the English have excelled all other nations in the meaning and 
emphasis they have put into their words. The Latin races swear 
more constantly and more volubly than their Teutonic brethren, 
but their execrations are trivial in comparison with the deep- 
mouthed and fierce-hearted oaths of the Anglo-Saxon people. 
The imprecations of the Italian, especially, seem to be mere out- 
bursts of physical irritation, without any solid purpose in them ; 
but in the ordinary English soldier and sailor profanity expresses 
character. Itis needless to go farther back than the invasion of 
France in the fifteenth century. The English were called by the 
French peasants, who did not understand their language, “‘ the 
Goddams.” The heroes of Agincourt were thus named, after 
their favorite oath. When, afterward, the last step to make 
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France an English province, or to make England a province of 
France, was thwarted by the genius and faith of Joan of Are, 
it is curious that this wonderful peasant-girl was accustomed 
to name the English, as distinguished from the French, “ the 
Goddams.” This is the more to be noticed because she had an 
utter horror of profanity. When she took command of the six 
thousand soldiers that, under her lead, threw themselves into 
Orleans, she first required that the profane and dissolute French 
men-at-arms who marched under her sacred banner should en- 
tirely banish from their minds, as well as from their lips, their 
copious stores of ribaldry and blasphemy. La Hire, one of the 
bravest and coarsest of her captains, growlingly consented to 
talk like a decent human being. Yet she always spoke of the 
English by the name they had doubtless acquired by the pro- 
fusion with which they lavished their national imprecation on 
their enemies. Her knowledge of the English language was 
probably confined to this single phrase. When she was pre- 
paring her assault on one of the strongest forts that the 
English had erected against Orleans, she was asked by a French 
soldier to partake of a breakfast of fish, before she set out on 
her hazardous expedition. “In the name of God,” she ex- 
claimed, “it shall not be eaten till supper, by which time we 
shall return by way of the bridge, and I will bring you back 
a Goddam to eat it with.” And in her lonely dungeon, after she 
had been captured and imprisoned, she proudiy said to the Earls 
of Warwick and Stafford, “‘ You think when you have slain me 
you will conquer France; but that you will never do. No! al- 
though there were one hundred thousand more Goddams in this 
land than there are now.” 

English culture, as we have said, may have banished from 
polite society the favorite oath of the English race; but the 
rough, stout soldiers, sailors, and pioneers of the race have carried 
the name that Joan of Are bestowed upon them in the fifteenth 
century, to every savage and civilized clime in which they have 
appeared. It is four hundred years since their distinguishing 
imprecation was heard by Joan on the walls of Orleans, yet 1t is 
uttered now with equal emphasis on our own Western plains, by 
those pioneers that use, or rather misuse, the English tongue. 
After New Mexico was organized as a Territory of the United 
States, a gentleman of our acquaintance was sent there to occupy 
an official position. When he arrived at the point from which 
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the wagon-train of oxen and mules was to set forth for the place 
of his future residence, he noticed that recent rains had made 
the miserable roads seemingly impassable. He asked a wretched- 
looking Indian savage, lounging about the station, if he thought 
the train would get through. ‘“ The ye-hoes may,” he answered, 
“but I don’t believe the Goddams will.” These terms he con- 
sidered the English names of the animals he pointed out; for 
he had never heard their drivers mention them as oxen and 
mules, but he so understood their exclamations and execrations 
as to discriminate between the designation given to the patient 
and forbearing ox, and that plentifully bestowed upon the ob- 
stinate and resisting mule. In fact, he had only taken his first 
lesson in the English language, as taught by our boasted pioneers 
of civilization. 

Mr. Sharman (if that be his real name) attempts to trace the 
oath to a French source. He declares that at the time of Joan 
of Are, “dame Dieu!” was common on the lips of Frenchmen, 
that the word Dieu could not be pronounced by the rough Eng- 
lishmen, and “that they were accordingly forced to anglicize it 
to fit it to the remainder of the oath; ” but this derivation fails, 
because it is easy to prove that the English never were driven to 
borrow such sulphurous expletives from any nation they invaded. 
Their “ morning drum-beat” does not more certainly circle the 
earth daily with their martial airs than with their martial blas- 
phemies. The French wits and satirists have never wearied of 
fastening anew on the Englishman the name by which he was 
called four centuries ago. Voltaire, in his mock-heroic poem 
of La Pucelle, makes Talbot die, after a hard struggle, with an 
intense utterance of the favorite English malediction foaming 
from his lips. Beaumarchais, in the Mariage de Figaro, laugh- 
ingly extols the beauty and compactness of the English lan- 
guage; you only need, he says, one expression (quoting that we 
have so often mentioned), and it will go a great ways. There 
are other words, he adds, used occasionally by the English in 
conversation, but the substance and depth of the language is in 
that magical oath. In 1770, Lord Hailes gives it as his experi- 
ence, that in Holland, when the children saw any English people 
they exclaimed, “There come the ”; and that the Por- 
tuguese, when they see an English sailor, accost him with, “ How 
do you do, Jack? dash you.” Captain Hall, many years ago, told 
us that when a Sandwich Islander wished to propitiate a British 
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crew, he exhibited his knowledge of the language they spoke by 
exclaiming, “ Very glad see you! Dash your eyes! me like 
English very much. Devilish hot, sir! ” We have a 
faint remembrance of a French comedy, written about a century 
and a half ago, in which a French imitator of English manners 
has contrived to express his Anglican tendencies by, swearing, 
“Dieu-moi-dam.” In 1789 a farce was played in Paris, in which 
one Williams enters a cabaret, with the oath that betrayed his 
nationality. The person addressed repeats the curse, and in- 
stantly adds, “ Monsieur est Anglais apparemment.” Indeed, 
this vice of profanity is so common in the English race that histo- 
rians of manners, all playwrights and novelists, have emphasized 
it. From the time of Henry VIII. to the time of George IV. it 
has raged with the virulence of an epidemic. As the English 
race and language seem bound to possess the greater part of the 
earth, it is a pity that British soldiers and sailors should have 
heretofore preceded its missionaries in the conquest of savage or 
what are called pagan nations. It is said that there are certain 
barbarians in whose limited dialects every word is associated 
with some obscene or profane idea, and that the missionary is 
utterly unable to convey to them a spiritual truth or dogma, be- 
cause the Bible, translated into their language, becomes a sup- 
port to their degeneration, rather than affords an impulse to 
their regeneration. It is probable that the civilized people that 
first meet with them for the purpose of conquest or trade, only 
add new words to their restricted resources of expression in 
native obscenity and profanity. It is to be regretted that the 
great colonizing enterprises of Britain, if we except the perse- 
cuted nonconformists that settled New England, carried English 
coarseness, and brutality, and profanity, to the same shores to 
which they introduced British civilization. How could the fol- 
lowers of Drake, Raleigh, and Cavendish regard blasphemy as a 
serious offense, when they must have known that their maiden 
queen, the hot-tempered, despotic Elizabeth, swore as lustily as 
they did? Even grave historians tell us of a bishop who, when 
he muttered some reluctance to obey, in one instance, her im- 
perative command, was stunned by her passionate answer: “ Do 
it, or, by , | will unfrock you!” 

In noting the connection of British profanity with British 
colonization, the disastrous attempt of the Scotch to colonize the 
Isthmus of Darien must not be overlooked. The expedition 
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carried a goodly company of clergymen to convert the heathen 
natives, and Christianity was intended to consecrate commerce. 
The colony failed as miserably in its theological as in its com- 
mercial aim; and the historian tells us that “the colonists left 
behind them no mark that baptized men had set foot on Darien, 
except a few Anglo-Saxon curses, which, having been uttered 
more frequently and with greater energy than any other words 
in our language, had caught the ear and been retained in the 
memory of the native population of the Isthmus.” 

But to return through the reigns of James I. and Charles L., 
the habit of swearing continued in the higher as well as the 
lower classes. It was checked somewhat in the despotic domina- 
tion of the Puritan Commonwealth, but broke out again, at the 
restoration of Charles II., with a fury that nothing could with- 
stand. Macaulay tells us that, in the reaction from the austerity 
of the Commonwealth, the generation that succeeded delighted 
in doing and saying whatever would most shock their defeated 
enemies. As the Puritan “never opened his mouth except in 
scriptural phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentlemen 
never opened their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a 
porter would now be ashamed, and without calling on their 
Maker to curse them, sink them, confound them, blast them, and 
damn them.” 

“The Glorious Revolution of 1688,” whatever it did for con- 
stitutional liberty, did not do much to make profanity unfash- 
ionable. Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, did not swear in 
his cups more lustily than Sir Robert Walpole, the astute Whig 
Premier, in his orgies at his country seat. Pelham, and his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, afterward the heads of the great 
Whig connection, were not famous for profanity, neither was 
Chatham; but the plays of the period, and the novels of Field- 
ing and Smollett, prove that profanity was quite an ordinary 
exercise of the English lungs. To “swear like a lord” became, 
with the rustic as well as the city populace, as much an object of 
admiring wonder, as “to get as drunk as a lord.” Even women of 
rank did not hesitate to imitate—of course, at a respectful dis- 
tance, befitting their inferior sex—the more masculine profanity 
of the acknowledged lords of creation. It is difficult to say how 
long they availed themselves of their precious privilege. Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who did not die—much to the regret 
of her relatives— until 1744, once called at the house of an 
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eminent judge on business. Learning from the footman that he 
was not at home, the old harridan departed, in one of her furious 
fits of irritation, without condescending to mention her august 
title. The servant, when questioned by the judge on his return 
to the house as to the name of his visitor, could only answer that 
she had not mentioned her name, but that “she swore like a 
lady of quality.” 

There is, unhappily, a class of men who, in different degrees 
of depravity, seem possessed by the devil. They experience a 
strange delight in exalting their own wills above all moral law. 
They are sufficient to themselves. They despise what they call 
the poor weaklings of superstition, who are ruled by such abject 
sentiments as wonder, reverence, and awe. They disbelieve in 
them because they have never felt them. They are under the 
delusion of a moral and mental color-blindness, and have no vis- 
ion of spiritual facts that are plain to humbler mortals. It is 
difficult to asse.i that they have souls, either to be saved or to 
be exposed to‘the other alternative; but if beneath the thick 
seum of evil experience that has settled on their minds and 
characters, there remains a faint, unextinguished spark of im- 
mortal fire, their souls are of a kind that “rot half a grain 
a day,” and promise to go on rotting until they reach the ap- 
pointed term of their earthly lives. These creatures find a 
strange pleasure in showing their superiority to common folk, 
by disgusting all decent people whose ears unfortunately come 
within reach of their tongues, by their ribaldry, and shocking 
by their blasphemy all devout people that are placed in the same 
predicament. The world has been sufficiently sermonized on the 
sin of self-righteousness ; but neither preacher nor satirist seems 
to have emphasized the opposite vice, namely, self-unrighteous- 
ness, though it is but too common. The self-righteous man is 
ever self-complacent, when he views the multitude of trembling 
sinners that have not, as he has, a through ticket to pass from the 
tomb to the Celestial Kingdom, signed by the proper authority ; 
the self-unrighteous man, scorning all consideration of the pos- 
sible life beyond the grave, laughs at the fears of those whose 
ery is, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” and by his conduct and 
conversation seems to be eager to mock the supplication of peni- 
tent hearts by defiantly substituting for it that other question, 
** What shall I do to be damned ?” 
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It is curious how many men of eminent ability, or eminent 
frivolity, have asserted their self-unrighteousness in this fashion. 
The frivolous do it to astonish their fellow-coxcombs by a dis- 
play of what they call courage, with probably little deeper feeling 
than that of the good boy, brought up to reverence holy things 
on the mechanical method adopted by his self-righteous parents, 
who accordingly hated in his heart all the uncomprehended 
words they had lodged, by a machine process, in his memory, and 
who sulkingly confided his secret skepticism to a companion of his 
own age and degree of theological culture, as they returned one 
Sunday from church, in the words that he “ didn’t care for God, 
nor Christ, nor any of ’em!” But this desecration of what is es- 
sentially sacred is connected, even in the most frivolous natures, 
with a certain perversity, which Edgar Poe thought, or said he 
thought, inherent in the constitution of human beings. It cer- 
tainly seemed in him to be inherent; it doubtless in many cases 
comes, like the gout or any other transmitted physical disease, 
by inheritance ; but, as to the mass of human beings, perversity 
is generally the perversion of qualities originally intended for 
good. When it appears in shallow minds and hearts, this per- 
versity is expressed in the fundamental dogma of profligacy, 
that vice and profanity confer distinction. Consequently, a 
rivalry springs up among the professors of this school of licen- 
tiousness and blasphemy, and lies are told by these aspirants for 
an infamous reputation, not for the purpose of denying the 
crimes against society that they have actually committed, but for 
the purpose of circulating monstrous rumors of their success in 
blasting the reputations of virtuous wives whom they know only 
by name, and of unspotted maidens they may have chanced to 
meet in a drawing-room. So great a poet as Byron stooped 
to this ignoble ambition. The published “ Memoirs” that relate 
to the social manners and ethics of both France and England 
during the last and the first quarter of the present century, are 
full of details respecting this detestable race of shallow-hearted, 
feather-brained, and thoroughly depraved coxcombs. The creat- 
ures still survive, often in the highest circles of fashionable society. 
To do them justice, it must be admitted that they are commonly 
physically brave. The English Guards, at the battle of Water- 
loo, maintained their reputation for valor better than the Impe- 
rial Guard that “ dies but never surrenders” ; and their gallantry 
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forced from Wellington the curt remark, “ The puppies fight 
well.” In the Crimean War the “ dandy ” officers exhibited the 
same English pluck, with, we trust, a higher regard for morality. 

It may be said that those who have contracted the habit of 
using oaths to give force, emphasis, or audacity to their conver- 
sation, are roughly divisible into two classes, the reclaimable 
and the irreclaimable. The first class is composed of men that 
swear from the surface and not from the substance of their minds, 
who, provided they have a sufficiently strong motive, can cure 
themselves of the habit, as they can cure themselves of the habit 
of smoking or drinking, by means of reflection and volition. It is 
difficult, however, to rouse careless and heedless natures to a 
sense of the folly and indecorum, not to say the wickedness, of 
their flippant blasphemies. Charles Lamb, when once asked 
why he did not give up the practice of smoking, humorously 
replied, “ Because I cannot find an equivalent vice.” It is in 
some such light way that practitioners in swearing are apt to 
evade the remonstrances of friends whose sense of decency 
their easy and voluble stream of profanity disgusts or shocks. 
Still, these men are reclaimable, though after conquering the 
habit they may occasionally show that they once allowed them- 
selves to be conquered by it. Thus, we knew a man of talent 
and energy who had cultivated the art of swearing from his 
youth upward, but who, in mature age, had married, had become 
a father, and had to some degree “experienced” religion. Still, 
in moments of high emotion, when he was off his guard, an 
oath would slip into the beginning of a sentence that ended in 
something like a prayer. Thus, on one occasion, when he was 
dilating to us on the theme of his happiness in his new life, he 
rapturously exclaimed, “ By ! my friend, when I look at that 
child of mine, and think of what he may become to me, I feel 
thankful to God that he has vouchsafed to me such a blessing !” 

The second class of swearers we have called the irreclaimable, 
for the reason that profanity has become a part of their organ- 
ism. About thirty years ago an Englishman, who had been 
lessee and manager of Drury Lane Theater, and in that capacity 
had had an altercation with Macready, which resulted in a prosecu- 
tion against the actor for a personal assault, came to the United 
States for the purpose of lecturing on the stage. His memory 
was full of recollections of distinguished actors, and his power 
of mimicking their great “‘ points” was remarkable. His imita- 
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tions of the elder Kean were specially notable, in respect both to 
voice and gesture. But his seemingly unconscious profanity as- 
tonished even those whose oaths were about one in ten or fifteen 
of the words they used in familiar conversation. He swore as 
instinctively as he breathed. Ata dinner to which he had been 
invited, the present writer sat on the right side of him and a 
clergyman on the left. The latter was introduced to him as Doctor 
C. Mr. B. began to talk fluently of his experience with actors 
and of the drama, sprinkling his sprightly narratives with so 
many unnecessary expletives that his right-hand neighbor had 
to whisper to him that Doctor C. was not a doctor of medicine, 
but a doctor of divinity. The scene that ensued was supremely 
ludicrous. Mr. B. turned, with extreme earnestness and polite- 
ness, to the clergyman, professed his great regard for “the cloth,” 
dashed his eyes, body, and soul to everlasting perdition, declared 
if he had known the profession of his auditor he would not have 
used such words as might be offensive to his sacerdotal ears, and 
in three minutes contrived to condense into his apology more 
blasphemies than he poured forth in the original offense. Every- 
body present must have been impressed with the fact that in 
him, as in many similar swearers, profanity was a secretion in 
the throat. 

We have only space to devote a little consideration to what 
may be called executive swearing. Though this may be more 
or less effective as a means of menace and intimidation, as it comes 
from the mouths of resolute, aggressive, strong-minded, coarse- 
grained men, who are habitual swearers, it has still the greatest 
power when occasionally employed by the strict economists of 
the language of profanity. The rarity of an oath increases its 
force. General Lee felt the truth of this when Washington, at 
the battle of Monmouth, discharged upon him a series of male- 
dictions for his misconduct, which owed their smiting foree to 
the fact that he had been selected from all the subordinate 
generals of the Revolutionary army to call forth such unaccus- 
tomed words from the lips of the general-in-chief. “ Beware,” 
says the poet, “‘ beware the anger of a patient man.” Fortitude 
and self-command are not virtues of cold natures, but are really 
powers fused into intrepid character by an inward fire, the 
external expression of which is sternly repressed; but there are 
occasions in war — though General Grant seems never under any 
circumstances to have been provoked into profanity — when 
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folly, stupidity, disobedience to orders, or treachery, is so plain 
that the hidden heat in the heart of the commander rends, for a 
time, all obstructions to its seemingly profane utterance, and 
blazes out in words that strike the person at whom they are 
aimed with the effect of blows. In the lives of most eminent 
men, specially distinguished for their fortitude, we notice these 
infrequent escapes of moral wrath, though the terms in which 
they are clothed may be such as disgust us in the language 
of a pot-house belcher of oaths. Shakespeare, who has touched 
almost every phase of human character, has not overlooked 
these occasional outbursts of passion in men that are noted for 
coolness, self-possession, and self-command. Take this passage 
from the third act of “ Othello”: 


Iago.—Is my lord angry? 

Emilia.— He went hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unquietness. 

Iago.— Can he be angry? I have seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air; 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 

Puffed his own brother; and can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then; I will go meet him; 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry.” 


This parsimony in the use of profane expressions is specially 
noticeable in men of business, when the merchant or banker is 
a man of integrity and of high business capacity. There is, of 
course, a large number of traders, whose natures are irritable, 
petulant, and passionate, who seize every opportunity to exercise 
their proficiency in profanity; who swear jocosely when they 
have made a good bargain, and fiercely when they have made a 
bad one ; who pester the ears of their clerks and shopmen from 
morning to night with their resounding execrations, and impar- 
tially eurse their Maker whether they have failed or succeeded 
in cheating others. Such shops and counting-houses are kin- 
dergartens for the practical teaching of blasphemy. But able 
men of business rarely indulge in this license of the tongue. 
A number of years ago we knew intimately a Boston banker 
of exeeptional capacity, who in all conditions of the money- 
market, especially in periods of financial panic, was ever im- 
perturbably calm. It happened that, on one occasion, he had 
joined in a moderately successful speculation with an outside 
operator, and his partner for the time was to come at ten o’clock 
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in the forenoon to claim his share of the profits. At nine 
o'clock the banker had placed in his hands proofs that the 
other party had played false in the whole transaction. The 
would-be swindler entered the office of him whom he considered 
his dupe, in an easy, confident manner. The banker looked not so 
much at as through him, subjected him to a few stern, searching 
questions, and the scamp’s confused and hesitating answers con- 
firmed his guilt. Then came out the hoarded wrath of the 
banker, in terms that seemed to force their way into the very 
soul of the detected trickster. His fit reply would have been, 
in the words of an old English dramatist: 


“T have endured you with an ear of fire; 
Your tongue has struck hot irons on my face!” 


but failing in these forcible expressions, which so well indicated 
the appearance of his ears and cheeks, he stumbled down the 
office stairs with the gait of a man consciously bound for the 
place to which he was wrathfully consigned. We do not remem- 
ber having heard the banker swear either before or after this 
supreme occasion. 

Some arbitrary rulers have a tendency to assume a certain 
grandiloquence in their oaths. William the Conqueror swore by 
“The Splendor of God”; Henry IIL, by “God’s Eyes”; and 
Charles the Bold by “the hundred thousand devils of hell,”—in 
this phrase indicating how accurate a census he had taken of 
those inmates of pandemonium who most had possession of him- 
self. Other rulers, gifted with a strong sense of religious duty, 
have denounced terrible punishments against the profane. Saint 
Louis of France ordered that the tongue of the utterer of oaths 
should be branded with a red-hot iron; and his gay courtiers 
were driven to ingenious contrivances of verbal arrangement, by 
which they might express the substance of swearing without 
using the words. At the period of the English Commonwealth, 
the soldier was compelled to abstain from profanity by fear of 
the penalties attached to its use. In 1649 a quartermaster was 
tried by a council of war for the offense, declared guilty, and 
sentenced, not only to have his sword broken over his head, and 
to be dismissed from the service, but to have his tongue bored 
with a red-hot iron. In the old drama of “The Witch of Edmon- 
ton,” the author cautions, through the mouth of the devil him- 
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self, the passionate blasphemer against what may be the result 
of his callings on the devil: 


“ Thou never art so distant 
From an evil spirit, but that thy oaths, 
Curses, and blasphemies pull him to thine elbow.” 


Indeed, in hearing some men swear, the hearer is almost con- 
verted to the old doctrine of demoniae possession. What most 
impresses us, is the utter senselessness, the pure insanity, of his 
curses and maledictions. For it is the Almighty that this “ as- 
piring lump of animated dirt” blasphemes. The folly of it can 
only be fitly described in that energetic and vivid passage in 
which Dr. South draws the contrast between the power of the of- 
fender and the divine objeet of his puny wrath: “ A man so be- 
having himself,” he says, “is nothing else but weakness and 
nakedness setting itself in battle array against Omnipotence; a 
handful of dust and ashes sending a challenge to all the host of 
heaven. For what else are words and talk against thunderbolts ; 
and the weak, empty noise of a querulous rage against him who 
ean speak worlds, who could word heaven and earth out of noth- 
ing, and can when he pleases word them into nothing again?” 


EpwIn P. WHIPPLE. 
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FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


THE bill “to provide for the ascertainment of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations committed by the French 
prior to the thirty-first day of July, 1801,” which was enacted by 
Congress at the last session, and received the President’s signa- 
ture, is the result of many efforts, extending over a period of 
more than eighty years, for the indemnification of the heavy 
losses sustained by the ancestors of the present claimants. 

The position of the United States at the time these claims 
originated was one of extreme delicacy internationally, and had 
it not been that united Europe was oceupied in determined 
opposition to the French Republic, the newly acquired freedom 
of the American colonies would have been seriously endangered. 
A treaty of alliance concluded in France in 1778 had greatly 
assisted the thirteen original States in their war for independ- 
ence. By this treaty, and by a treaty of commerce negotiated 
at the same time, the United States agreed to guarantee the 
safety of the French possessions in America, which then con- 
sisted chiefly of islands in the West Indies, and to permit all 
French vessels and privateers, with their prizes and cargoes, 
without regard to the nationality of the owner of the cargo, to 
enter or depart from our ports at all times. It was also agreed 
that other material aid should be furnished, and that our ports 
should be closed against the ships-of-war and privateers of any 
power in conflict with France, unless driven in by stress of 
weather, such privateers not even to be permitted to victual in 
our ports. These treaties, designed to perpetuate the cordial rela- 
tions between the two countries, were entirely satisfactory to both 
parties until the outbreak of the war between [’rance and Eng- 
land in 1793, when, owing to the distance of America from the 
hostile countries, and the want of a suitable navy, it was re- 
solved by our Government that we should remain neutral. 
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At this time our relations with England were governed by 
international law, in the absence of any treaty on the subject of 
mutual intercourse, and the English Government, discovering 
that, in spite of our neutrality, France was causing privateers to 
be fitted out and manned at our ports, and was taking her cap. 
tured prizes to our coasts to be sold there, protested that this 
was contrary to the law of nations in respect to neutral powers, 
and demanded that we should prohibif it. The United States, 
therefore, declared that France could not use our ports for this 
purpose, and requested that she withdraw her ships-of-war, and 
cease to fit out privateers or condemn prizes in our waters. 
France paid no attention to our requests, but continued in her 
course, Whereupon England, pleading bad faith on our part, 
sent gun-boats to our coast, and in some cases condemned 
prizes within our jurisdiction. 

France considered that she had another cause of complaint, 
arising from the difference between articles contraband of war 
under our treaty, and those contraband by the law of nations. 
While food, provisions, and ships’ stores were contraband by 
international law, and as such could be seized even in ships 
of neutral nations clearing from a hostile port, they were 
not contraband under the treaty, and English provisions in 
American vessels were not subject to such seizure by the French. 
As provisions were greatly needed by both combatants, this was 
a source of serious annoyance to France, who, finally, in defiance 
of our treaty rights, issued seeret orders to her navy to seize all 
American ships and cargoes, bring them to French ports, and 
sell them as prizes taken in war. 

The discovery of this treachery, and the protests of our ship- 
owners, roused our Government to immediate action, and a 
special mission, composed of Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, and 
Gerry, was instructed to demand a recision of these secret orders, 
and compensation for property already destroyed. To this de- 
mand the French authorities paid no heed, asserting that by a 
treaty concluded with England a short time before with regard 
to our neutrality, we had broken our treaty agreement with 
them; and on the failure of our plenipotentiaries to obtain re- 
dress, Congress at onee passed acts authorizing American ships 
to resist search and seizure, and ordering our cruisers to attack 
and capture all French armed vessels that had committed or 
should purpose committing depredations on vessels belonging to 
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our citizens, to recapture American vessels, and to prohibit the 
entrance of French ships into American waters. Our Govern- 
ment then declared alli treaties between France and America 
to be annulled. 

The injury resulting from these acts soon caused France to 
signify her willingness to receive an embassy on the subject from 
America, and Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, and Van Murray were 
dispatched to France for the purpose of adjusting the matter in 
dispute, early in 1800. These envoys offered a draft treaty for 
the consideration of the French Government, and after much 
negotiation a provisional treaty, or convention of peace and 
friendship, suspending the operation of the prior treaties until 
an agreement could be reached as to the indemnities claimed by 
both parties for their infraction, was signed in September of the 
same year. The Senate of the United States declined to assent 
to the provision in relation to further negotiations for an adjust- 
ment of the indemnities mutually claimed, and limited the con- 
vention to eight years. A mutual abandonment of claims for 
indemnities was then agreed upon, a proviso to that effect was 
added, and the treaty as amended by the Senate was ratified by 
the First Consul of France on the 31st of July, 1801. 

It seems to have been well understood at the time that in 
consideration of the release and set-off by France of her claims 
for violation of the old treaties, our Government assumed the 
payment of the claims of its citizens against France for their 
losses, and there is little doubt that such was the opinion then 
generally held by public men. As no action in reference to 
payment was taken by the United States, many memorials and 
petitions on the subject were sent to Congress, and the settle- 
ment of the claims was strongly advocated by the daily press. 
It is on reeord that between the years 1802 and 1870, forty-one 
different reports were presented to Congress on this subject, and 
on two occasions a bill for the payment of all claims for spolia- 
tions prior to 1801 lacked only the signature of the President to 
beeome law. 

In a report :aade to the Twentieth Congress by the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, it was said that as 
several demands had been made upon the French nation by our 
Government, and the treaty had finally been concluded by bal- 
ancing the claims of the two nations against one another, Con- 
gress had thereby assumed the payment of the claims of private 
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individuals, and in 1830 Mr. Livingston, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee appointed to investigate the claims of petitioners, 
concurred in this opinion and embodied the entire question in a 
single sentence by asserting that “the demand for indemnity 
does not rest on any failure on the part of the Government to 
assert the rights of the claimants, but on its appropriation of 
them to its own use.” This committee brought in a bill appro- 
priating five million dollars for the settlement of the claims, and 
appointing commissioners to decide upon each claim, but Congress 
declined to adopt it. Mr. Wright, Senator from New York, made 
a powerful speechin January, 1834, against payment of the claims, 
asserting that the conduct of both parties during the time of 
the spoliations constituted a state of war, and it followed that 
no indemnity could be claimed; but his arguments were contro- 
verted by Mr. Robbins, who clearly exposed their fallacy. One 
of the reports to the House of Representatives concludes with a 
sentence from a speech by Mr. Webster, who said “ there were 
probably about six hundred vessels that formed claims averag- 
ing perhaps sixteen thousand eight hundred dollars of value for 
each vessel,” which would amount to a sum of more than ten 
millions of dollars, exclusive of allinterest. In 1846 a bill in favor 
of the claimants passed both houses of Congress, but was vetoed 
by President Polk, mainly for the reason that the Mexican war 
had so depleted the treasury that there was no money with 
which to satisfy the claims. 

In 1847 Mr. Morehead declared in the Senate that the claims 
covered nearly two thousand vessels, which at Mr. Webster’s 
valuation would be a total of more than thirty-three million dol- 
lars, exclusive of interest. In 1850 the thirtieth report on the 
subject was laid before Congress, accompanied by resolutions 
passed by each of the thirteen original States, asking the Gov- 
ernment to pay the claims. Many eloquent speeches were made 
at that time, and a bill again passed the Senate and House in 
1855, but was vetoed by President Pierce. In March, 1867, Mr. 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, advocated the bill then before the 
Senate, in his usual eloquent manner, and was supported by many 
of his colleagues. The number of vessels for the loss of which 
indemnity can now be claimed was placed by Mr. Sumner at 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, and he estimated their value at 
$12,676,380. 

The bill that has recently been enacted does not provide 
for a final settlement, but merely that claims may be properly 
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presented by petition to the Court of Claims, which shall 
examine and determine their validity and amount, together with 
their present ownership; that the Attorney General shall resist 
them by all proper legal defenses; that the Court shall report 
to Congress the facts found and its conclusions; that such find- 
ing and report shall be taken to be merely advisory as to the 
law and facts found; that all claims not finally presented to the 
Court within two years after the passage of the act shall be 
forever barred; and that nothing in the act shall be held as 
committing the United States to the payment of any such 
claims. 

The principal objection to this bill seems to arise from the 
fact that, even though claims may be verified and established 
with great labor and care, their final payment remains uncer- 
tain, as it is difficult to foresee the many events that might ren- 
der it unadvisable to burden the treasury with their payment 
after proof, the option as to compensation resting entirely with 
Congress. The validity of many of the claims is not open to 
question. And the amount involved is very large—a fact that 
seems to have impressed the French Government, if we may 
judge from the treaty avowedly made with a view to their set- 
tlement, and the substantial equivalent therein set off against 
them. The firmness of our Government in originally seeking re- 
dress from France impresses us with its appreciation of the losses 
suffered by our merchantmen, and its desire to do its utmost 
to uphold the dignity of the young nation already threatened 
with so many difficulties and dangers. Doubtless the position 
assumed by England in objecting to the arming of French 
cruisers in our waters was well taken, and to many the action of 
France, with its results so disastrous to our shipping, will seem 
unwarranted; but the terrible struggles through which the French 
nation was then passing may justify to some extent those acts 
which would otherwise meet with universal condemnation. 

The passage of a bill to indemnify the claimants will make a 
material difference in fortune to some of them; but a large part 
of the claims are for comparatively small amounts, and many 
will be difficult to authenticate after the lapse of so long a time, 
during which documents and papers necessary to establish proof 
have been lost or destroyed. 

The present bill, having become law, lays the foundation 
for another finally settling the question of compensation when, 
after two years, the claims have been properly presented and 
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adjusted, or for a series of yearly enactments providing for the 
payment of such claims as have been adjudged valid at the begin- 
ning of each session. This, however, will be a long and difficult 
process. In some eases papers relating to these claims have been 
on file in the State Department for many years; but a large num- 
ber have never been presented, and many of the proofs relating to 
them are imperfect. The efforts made by the claimants to gain 
some acknowledgment of their losses and payment therefor have 
thus far extended over a period of eighty-two years. During this 
time many of the greatest and most eloquent men of the coun- 
try have advocated a settlement by the Government in the 
strongest terms, and much time and eare have been spent in 
investigating the facts, considering the grounds on which the 
claims are based, and collecting all the matter bearing upon the 
question, but until now with no greater success than was ob- 
tained in the enactment of the two bills vetoed by the President. 
The large majorities voting in favor of the present act give 
conclusive proof of the desire of the nation’s representatives that 
the country shall not fail in her duty to her citizens, and while 
impartially adjusting the claims arising from hostile acts during 
the late rebellion, forget the older though none the less just de- 
mands of a previous generation, through whose unselfish efforts 
America has been enabled to take and hold the great place she 
now occupies among the nations of the world. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 

















HOW SHALL WOMEN DRESS? 


DARWIN once wrote an article on “ Development in Dress,” 
wisely restricting himself, however, to the study of men’s dress. 
This progressive movement, securing the survival of the fittest, 
is attained only in two ways: either in the struggle for existence, 
wherein we must exert our best faculties or die, or by intellect- 
ually preconceiving what is the fittest, and in freedom striving 
for it with the highest faculties of our nature. This latter is duty. 
Development in man’s dress took place chiefly under the first 
condition, work forcing him to discard those fripperies that en- 
cumbered his body and harassed his mind. Neither of the pre- 
scribed conditions has affected woman’s dress. She has not faced 
the struggle for existence, nor, save in exceptional cases, will she 
have to face it. Neither has she intellectually preconceived the 
fittest, for herself or her dress, or been able freely to exert her 
faculties for its attainment. But none the less must she work, 

nd strive to develop her highest faculties, if only for this, that 
she is the mother of the human race. This is her duty. ; 

To insure development in woman’s dress, it must be placed 
under the second condition of progress, and to that end are 
formulated the requirements of a perfect dress: 1. Freedom of 
movement; 2. No pressure over any part of the body; 3. No 
more weight than is necessary for warmth, and both weight and 
warmth equally distributed; 4. Grace and beauty, with comfort 
and convenience; 5. Power of quick changeability; 6. Not de- 
parting too conspicuously from the ordinary dress of the time. 

Woman’s dress not only encumbers her body, and harasses 
her mind, as man’s did formerly, but, unregulated by the neces- 
sary conditions of progress, it has proceeded from bad to worse, 
now injuring her body and degrading her mind. Her body is 
injured because fashion is reckless of health, and her mind de- 
graded because its sole aim is to make her outwardly attractive. 
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To insure that freedom without which development under the 
second condition is impossible, we want men’s help. Too many 
“vested interests” uphold fashion, and conventional prejudices 
are too strong for us to overcome them single-handed. Dress- 
reform is no novelty. For centuries it has been attempted by 
palliatives, and within our century by radical measures. But in 
the former case the aim was not perceived with sufficient clear- 
ness, in the latter its attainment was not attempted with sufficient 
prudence. In offering palliatives, the radical error in woman’s 
dress was overlooked, and only that part was attacked which 
directly caused injury. Stays were attacked, without consider- 
ing that they were only an external bony framework necessary 
for the protection of the body against the weight and pressure 
of petticoats. Then when corsets were removed and petticoats 
were found unendurable, came a second palliative, which said, 
“They must hang from the shoulders, then all will be right.” It 
makes me smile to hear women offer this panacea, and see them 
elevate their arms, exclaiming, “ When I lift my arms, I lift all 
my petticoats.” What should we say to nature’s handiwork, if tla 
she put muscles on the shoulder to lift and propel the legs? 
Whatever we would say to that, the same must be said to sus- 
pending the leg-covering from the shoulders. Pressure over the 
abdomen is partially removed, certainly, but at the expense of 
chest and spine. Weight is not diminished, for the fact remains 
that the higher we carry weight, the heavier it is. Dr. Bernard 
Roth writes : 

‘*Growing girls and weakly women have sufficient difficulty as it is in 
holding themselves erect while carrying the head, neck, trunk, and other 
extremities, without unnecessarily dragging down the shoulders by the weight 
of the long, heavy skirts. . . . Another great objection to suspending 


the skirts from the shoulders is, that the respiratory movements of the chest 
are unavoidably impeded.” 


Dr. Noble Smith wrote, referring to a pamphlet of mine: 


“The remarks on suspension from the shoulders are very practical. I see 
a great deal of the evil effects of overweighting the spine, the muscles of 
which are weak from wearing corsets. Stooping and lateral curvature are 
the commonest results.” 


Dr. Pearse, in his “ Modern Dress,” writes : 


“ The weight of petticoats which is frequently suspended from the shoul- 
ders, is very injurious, and in people who are not strong compresses the chest, 
and is very apt to cause curvature of the spine.” 
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When asked, “ How then do you propose carrying the weight 
of petticoats?” I reply, With your permission, I don’t propose 
carrying it at all, but to abolish petticoats ; then corsets will abol- 
ish themselves, unless as surgical appliances for adults with an 
abnormal growth of adipose matter. The palliative dress but 
adds to its chief ugliness, which is monotony. The straight up- 
and-down lines of the unmitigated petticoat led to pinchings-in 
and puffings-out and dragglings along the ground, to get some 
graceful lines out of them, and to compensate for the variety 
lost by hiding the legs. The lightness of the divided and taper- 
ing limbs contrasts with the solidity of the trunk, while their 
movements afford constant change. So the eye, deprived of its 
natural satisfaction in the variety of the body, sought it in the 
vagaries of dress. Palliatives in our dress prolong the survival of 
the unfittest. Mrs. Whitehead writes, in her excellent little book 
entitled “* What’s the Matter?” “* Legs argue trousers as much as 
arms argue sleeves.” So, if we are accused of imitating men, 
the blame rests with nature for having so improperly imitated 
men in giving us two legs, and not with us, who merely want 
them properly clothed. 

The second dress-reform movement failed because too rashly 
begun. Herbert Spencer thus reiterates the truth of the para- 
ble of the sower: 

‘*Time after time new ideas are sown and do not germinate; or, having 


germinated, die for lack of fit environment, before they are at last sown 
under such conditions as to take root and flourish.” 


Emerson writes: 


‘*Many a good experiment, born of good sense and destined to succeed, 
fails only because offensively sudden. I suppose the Parisian milliner, who 
dresses the world from her imperious boudoir, would know how to reconcile 
the bloomer costume to the eye of mankind, and make it triumphant over 
Punch itself, by interposing the just gradations.” 


Premising that no “imperious boudoir” is desirable, in Paris 
or elsewhere, we must learn that if dress-reform is to take root 
and flourish, it must not only be born of good sense, but the 
public eye and mind must be educated to secure a fit environ- 
ment for its reception. Imposing any particular form of dress 
would be unwise, because the prevailing taste is so depraved 
that no good could result, and because women should choose for 
themselves what is fittest, resisting external imposition. But to 
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guide their judgment, we give rules for perfect dress by which 
to test their clothing. More especially should this test be rigor- 
ously applied by those conscientiously striving for reform, as 
any practical “set” now given it will be lastingly felt. Respect- 
ing every article of their attire they should ask, Does it give me 
more freedom? Does it press anywhere? Is it as light as pos- 
sible, and as warm as necessary, and are the weight and warmth 
brought equally over my body? Can I put it on and off quickly? 
Is it, in form, color, and texture, as beautiful as may be, and as 
comfortable and convenient as can be? And, lastly, does it so 
approximate to ordinary dress that, by exerting my moral cour- 
age, I ean and will face the world with it? If these questions 
cannot be answered satisfactorily, let them try something else. 

We must likewise weigh the position and characters of wo- 
men, and, while striving to elevate both, should not ask of them 
more than they are able to perform or endure. Neither should 
we think time expended on reform wasted if but little outward 
effect be observable; for while we are striving those higher fae- 
ulties will arise, making us worthy to receive what we desire, 
and capable of rightly using any larger measure of freedom we 
may acquire. Women need character-reform as mueh as dress- 
reform. Indeed, we are poor creatures, with cramped minds in 
eramped bodies; and but that physical health leads to mental 
and moral health, dress-reform would hardly be worth gaining. 
Women say to me, “If your dress only became fashionable, we 
would gladly adopt it.”. This means, if obtainable without the 
smallest effort at self-improvement, or self-conquest, they would 
gladly have it. I devoutly hope that neither this nor any other 
reform will be gained thus. Assuredly this will be the longest, 
most trying, most far-reaching reform that women have yet 
undertaken; but it is the gate through which alone they can 
enter into their own free kingdom of womanhood. 

E. M. Kine. 





THE gravity of the clothes question has impressed a great 
many philosophers who never wasted, nor improved, a moment be- 
fore the mirror; and the subject of woman's dress has a pecul- 
lar fascination, because the sudden, continuous, and extreme 
changes in it are related to no physiological fact, and can be 
traced to no known or regular operation of the mind. These 
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changes remain as inscrutable as those in the weather; although 
we have established many and widely separate points of observa- 
tion, reporting to one another by electricity, and can predict the 
coming of a change in dress, and indicate the exact spot of its 
origin, we cannot prevent it, and we are as far as ever from 
ability to account for it. It is like other epidemics, which pre- 
vail, and attack a whole nation against the will of every indi- 
vidual in the nation. For it is a curious psychological fact 
that the will of woman has nothing to do with the fashion she 
adopts. Hence the futility of all the attempts at dress-reform. 
In this ease it is useless to convince the judgment and enlighten 
the moral nature by means of dreadful physiological pictures. 

It is much to be desired that this subject should be put upon 
a philosophical basis. Perhaps the barren results in this diree- 
tion hitherto have been due to the fact that students have given 
their attention to the dress itself, and not to the nature of 
woman, who is confessedly the most puzzling problem in crea- 
tion. At least, something would be gained if we could discover 
the principle that, in the nature of things, ought to govern the 
apparel of woman; but we should be nearer the solution if we 
could ascertain whether there is anything in radical feminine 
nature that demands these unaccountable freaks of fashion in 
*aiment, which seldom bear any relation to comfort or conven- 
ience, and often no relation to good appearance. Surely it is 
not mere change of taste that causes the costume preserved for 
us by the daguerreotype to seem ugly, for during all our changes 
of taste the Greek costume that Aspasia wore appears charming. 
The hooped skirt and the long-pointed stomacher were always 
ugly. It is unsafe to attempt to adduce a principle from iso- 
lated facts. Mr. Croker records in his diary, April 23d, 1828: 


“A great crowd at the Drawing Room, and the absence of hoops brings 
the ladies into such close contact that some of them quarreled, and were 
near pulling one another’s feathers.” 


Considered logically, this would imply that women adopted 
hoops in order to guard themselves from hand-to-hand scrim- 
mages in public places, and the anecdote would convey the im- 
pression that they laid hoops aside in order to be able to indulge 
in pulling feathers—a logical absurdity, besides involving a con- 
tradiction in woman’s nature. The truth is, that no woman 
could tell why she put on hoops, or why she put them off. 
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It was thought at one time that light could be cast upon this 
question by the use of the Darwinian method, and faith, at 
which we now smile, was put in the result of the studies of an 
old bachelor, Mr. Herbert Spencer. The plumage of the male 
bird is always more brilliant than that of the female. In the 
lowest states of undeveloped humanity the same tendency to 
conspicuous adornment is noticed in the male of the species, and 
when we rise a little in the savage scale, the red blankets and 
the striking war-paint contrast still with the plain colors of the 
females of the tribe. Here seems to be a general law founded 
in nature. But as we go on, the development theory does not 
develop as it ought to. At exactly what stage of development 
in savagery the love of ornament comes to the female, we can- 
not say; but it grows rapidly in the semi-civilized races ; and in 
Oriental peoples, though the man still leads in the fineness and 
costliness of raiment, and retains ornament, the woman is con- 
spicuous in the use of paints and dyes and of jewelry to set off 
her charms. And when we reach a civilization like our own, we 
get entirely away from first principles, and it is the woman that 
flames out as the bird of paradise, while the man sinks more and 
more into inconspicuousness in the plainness of his dress. In- 
deed, we, who believe in the progress of civilization, and mark 
its equal step with what is called the elevation of woman, need 
go no further back than the middle ages to see how the rise of 
women and the decadence of men in the matter of dress—that 
is, rich and picturesque dress—go along with our social and 
general development. In the oldest civilization with which we 
are at present in contact—the Chinese, which has developed 
undisturbed by ideas of so-called emancipation, the distinction 
between the sexes in regard to dress —take the item of shoes — 
is carried to an extreme. It is worth while to remark, without 
any reference now to natural selection, that in a good many 
primitive peoples still remaining sex is not much marked by 
dress ; and in frontier and pioneer life of civilized races, where 
there is always a tendency to degeneration, clothes become again 
to a certain extent interchangeable, and a woman may often be 
seen in a man’s hat and coat. 

There are also exceptions to the feminine passion for change 
in fashion that warn us how difficult it is to determine any prin- 
ciple of universal application. The women of Upper Nubia 
have a peculiar way of dressing their hair (doing it up with clay 
balls saturated with castor oil) that is as old as history. These 
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women were Pagans once, if the Egyptians can be so called; 
they then embraced Christianity, and in turn laid that aside for 
the religion of Islam; but in all these changes of religious prac- 
tice they have adhered to the ancient mode of dressing their 
hair. This example of the persistence of women in a fashion is 
very instructive, but it runs counter to our general theory, unless 
the theory is that the ways of women are unaccountable. It 
seems to me, however, that in a fair view of the historical field 
the higher the civilization the more marked is the distinction in 
the dress of the two sexes; and expecting, as I do, the highest 
and most desirable development of woman on the lines of her 
own peculiar physiological and mental nature, I should predict 
certain failure in any dress-reform that attempts in any degree 
to make the dress of women like that of men. If relief is 
needed, it lies entirely in the opposite direction. It liesin greater 
conformity to the woman’s anatomy and her peculiar functions 
in our ordained life. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
beauty is a duty women owe to society, and that the needed im- 
pression of grace and sweetness and refinement she can make 
in the world only by following the laws of her feminine being. 
Item: square shoulders in man (even if the tailor has to furnish 
them) are indispensable to manly beauty and strength ; but when 
a woman sacrifi¢es her sloping shoulders, which are indispen- 
sable to the lines of female beauty, by the present fashion of 
building up the shoulders with pads, so that she presents the ap- 
pearance of a grenadier with a knapsack on his back, she is 
marching right away from womanly attractiveness. So when 
she apes the young man in a hat and a collar and necktie, and a 
jacket of mannish cut, she is sacrificing to a certain novelty and 
piquancy of suggestion the more subtle charm of femininity. 
Any radical change in the costume of women, such as discon- 
tinuing the sweeping, graceful lines of the long skirt indoors, 
is exceedingly improbable and undesirable. But knowledge of 
art and of the laws of physiology must in time teach women 
that beauty, and the healthful development of woman as she 
should be, are synonymous. Weighting the hips with an intol- 
erable load of skirts, and drawing in the waist so that the figure 
resembles an hour-glass, must some time be considered as much 
a violation of the laws of beauty as of health. 

In conclusion, an encouraging sign is to be noted. While 
changes of fashion are as frequent and as urgent of obedience 
as ever, there is observable within the past fifteen years greater 
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liberty in individual adoption of new modes, and a more en- 
lightened attention to the development of personal tastes. This 
may go on until every woman will have the courage to study 
and to wear what best becomes her own figure, face, and style. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





THE corset, even when not unreasonably worn or “laced,” 
compresses the dimensions of the waist eight inches from their 
normal measurement. This has been repeatedly proved. 

I have been told by the leading teacher of elocution in this 
country that he was forced to abandon the use of certain calis- 
thenic exercises important to his art, beeause he found that the 
dress of the pupils forbade them to lift their arms above their 
heads. 

“ The very women who want their skirts trimmed most heav- 
ily,” said a fashionable dress-maker, “ are the ones whose backs 
ache so that they cannot stand long enough for me to try on 
their dresses.” 

“Every one of those spots,” frankly said a distinguished 
oculist, pointing to a dotted lace veil, “every one of those spots 
is worth five dollars to me.” 

“ My ladies,” testifies another modiste, “ are coming to me and 
saying, ‘ Make me look like Circe Cleopatra.’ (Naming a beau- 
tiful and famous and favorite actress.) I answer, ‘ Madame, 
would you have of me the impossible? Ciree Cleopatra has 
never worn a corset. That grace, that suppleness, that charm, 
that ease with which you observe how the lines of her costume 
follow the contour of her figure Madame, no dress-maker 
on God’s earth can create you those things out of a French 
corset !’” 

“My patrons,” writes the manager of one of the oldest and 
largest enterprises for the sale of what is called the reformed 
underelothing, “ are now chiefly fashionable women. Ten years 
ago, when we began struggling against the current, I had only 
strong-minded women. To-day, they are in the minority. My 
eustomers are society ladies ten to one.” 

Facts are arguments. These few representative ones are 
contributed to this discussion without the interference of 
comment. 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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WITHOUT going into the consideration of the dress of women 
in various parts of the world, it will be sufficient if I confine 
what I have to say on the subject to their apparel as worn at the 
present day. But it is an important fact that in the earlier 
periods of the history of the human race there were no essential 
points of difference in the dress of the two sexes, except, perhaps, 
in the way of wearing the hair. Roman men and women, for 
instance, wore pretty nearly the same kind of external garments. 
A plate in Planché’s “ History of Costume” represents a group 
of Anglo-Saxon men and women of the tenth century, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to tell which of the figures represent 
men and which women. The traditional fig-leaf was the same 
for both sexes, and from it were evolved skirts that varied but 
little in shape and general appearance, whether they concealed 
the nakedness of a man or that of a woman. The differences 
that now exist have mainly been caused by the revolt of man 
from the inconvenience of long skirts, and the assumption by 
him of a separate covering for each leg. What he has gained 
in the facility with which he can run, leap, climb trees, straddle 
a horse, row a boat, and do the many other things that his occu- 
pations require of him, he has certainly lost in grace and ele- 
gance. Trousers are of Oriental origin, and in the form of 
breeches were worn by the ancient Gauls and Britons. They 
went out of fashion, however, soon after the occupation by the 
Romans, and the gown took their place, or rather re-acquired 
its place for both sexes. 

So far as I know, the wearing of trousers by women is a 
mere matter of convenience and esthetics that they are perfectly 
competent to settle for themselves, and that they certainly will 
decide without interference from the other sex. It is not a 
question into which sanitation enters. There are no statistics to 
show that the partial exposure of the lower extremities to the 
atmosphere, which more or less attends upon the absence of 
trousers, leads to greater ill-health or mortality than when they 
are more securely covered with trousers. Rheumatism, sciatica, 
hip-joint disease, white-swelling, neuralgia, ete., are more com- 
mon in men than they are in women. It is true that women 
sometimes wear drawers in winter, but they are in general a 
poor protection in themselves compared with the close-fitting 
woolen drawers of men and the superimposed trousers of even 
more compact material. As a matter of fact, however, women 
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endure cold weather as well as do men, not because they are 
more warmly clad, but because, owing to the flowing character 
of their garments, and the fact that they are not in close contact 
with the lower part of the body, a stratum of air exists between 
them and the skin, and this, being a good non-conductor of heat, 
prevents the rapid cooling of the surface that would otherwise 
take place. It acts just as does the two or three inches thick- : 
ness of air when double windows are put into a house. 

But as the occupations of women are gradually becoming 
identical with those of men, it appears to be desirable, on the 
score of convenience, that they should wear trousers, even at 
the sacrifice of warmth and beauty. A woman commanding a 
steamboat would certainly be more efficient in trousers than in 
long skirts. A saleswoman in a shop would do her work with 
more comfort to herself, and more to the satisfaction of her em- 
ployer, if she were disencumbered of the gown and petticoats 
that prevent her from climbing step-ladders to get down goods, 
or jumping over the counter, like her male rival. Even as 
a physician, or as a nurse in a hospital, she would more ef- 
fectually perform her work if she wore trousers, and thus had 
more freedom in the motions of her lower limbs. A woman 
surgeon, for instance, called upon to reduce a dislocation of 
the shoulder-joint, would find skirts very greatly incommodious 
when she came to put her heel into the axilla of the patient in 
order to obtain the necessary fixed point to counteract the 
effects of her traction. Besides, the flowing drapery worn by 
the woman physician and nurse is more apt to absorb contagion Ee 
than the closely fitting trousers of man, and hence renders them 
earriers of disease from house to house, or from person to 
person. 

If I had the determination of the question, I should prescribe 
trousers for all women that do manual labor, except such as is 
of a purely ornamental character — embroidery, crocheting, ete., 
and such as is strictly confined to the use of the hands, without 
the legs being necessarily brought into use — sewing, knitting, 
writing, painting, ete. The sewing-machine should never be 
worked by a woman in skirts. The gown and petticoats I would 
reserve exclusively for women embraced in the above-named 
exceptions, and for those whose office in society is to be orna- 
mental and useful in the various social relations of life. Cer- 
tainly a great deal of the esthetics of a drawing-room, a ball- 
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room, or a dinner-table would be lost if the women who attend 
them wore trousers instead of the silk, satin, and velvet gowns 
that now add so much to their loveliness. I can quite conceive 
that a man thoroughly imbued with the prejudices received from 
a biased education, indisposed to accept new ideas, and deeply 
endowed with a love for the beautiful, might be reluctant to pay 
his addresses with a view to matrimony to a woman wearing 
trousers. Still, under the influence of familiarity with the idea 
of a change in the nether garments of the sex, and especially 
should they be generally adopted by pretty women, it might 
reasonably be expected that a change of opinion and emotion 
would ensue, and that perhaps in time he might even be brought 
to regard trousers as filling more completely his idea of the beau- 
tiful than do skirts at the present day. 

There is another point that requires consideration, and that 
is the practice of wearing the gown cut low in the neck, so as to 
expose the breast, and without covering for the arms. It is 
doubtful if this leads to any ill consequences. It has been con- 
tinued for many generations without apparent injury. It might 
be supposed, at first thought, that bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumo- 
nia, and many kinds of rheumatism and neuralgia, would be the 
result of the custom; but such is really not the case, all of these 
affections being much more frequently met with in men who 
cover the chest and arms with several thicknesses of woolen 
material in addition to a shirt of linen or cotton. 

It has been strenuously urged by many so-called sanitary 
reformers, that women should support their skirts by straps 
passing over the shoulders, and some few have been induced to 
adopt the method. It is to be hoped that it will not spread. A 
woman’s hips are proportionally wider than those of a man, and 
there is no better way of keeping up the many petticoats that it 
is sometimes necessary to wear, than by fastening them with 
strings or bands around the waist, over the corset. Shoulder-straps 
hinder the movements of the chest, and tend to make those who 
wear them round-shouldered. Besides, they could not well be 
worn with a low-neck dress. Even if trousers should come into 
general use for women, it would be better that they should be 
kept up by the support of the hips than by suspenders passing 
over the shoulders. It is true that many men wear suspenders, 
and this fact may perhaps lead to their adoption by some women; 
but again no inconsiderable number of the male sex support their 
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trousers from the hips. If comparatively narrow-hipped man 
can do this, wide-hipped woman ought to be able to do it better. 

A good deal more might be said in regard to hats, shoes, and 
stockings. But, as I remarked in the beginning, women will 
settle all the questions of dress for themselves. There is no 
evidence to show that in this respect men have ever interfered 
with them, and if they should presume to make the attempt, it is 
not at all likely that their advice would be heeded. 


Wiiuiam A. HamMMonp. 





A pREss that subserves the purposes of health, utility, and 
beauty may be fairly considered as approaching the perfect 
standard. Theoretically, the problem of attaining to a standard 
embodying these three requisites is easily solved. Practically, 
its solution is beset with difficulties; yet these are lessening as 
sanitary knowledge and good sense take higher rank in forming 
public opinion, and fashion allows larger freedom for individual 
design and choice. Health demands clothing of texture and 
quality favorable to uniform bodily temperature. It insists that 
clothing be so distributed as to promote equable circulation, and 
so fashioned as to avoid undue pressure upon vital organs, im- 
pediment to the circulation, and interference with reasonable 
exercise of any part, whether of internal organs or extremities. 
Utility implies comfort and convenience. To meet these condi- 
tions a dress is required in which the wearer can live, move, and 
have her being without continual resistance against unnecessary 
weight, or constant and increasing disability because of unnec- 
essary compression. Beauty pleads for artistic conformity to 
the natural human form, and this allows scope for graceful 
curves, for harmonious blending of colors, and for variety in 
style and arrangement of garments. 

In studying to adapt dress to health needs, it is to be consid- 
ered that the skin shares with the lungs the office of an exhaling 
or eliminating surface. Hence loosely woven, porous fabrics, 
admitting of ventilation, are desirable. It is also essential that 
these should be non-conductors to the extent of retaining suffi- 
cient animal heat for the maintenance of normal temperature. 
Woolen textures for underwear best fulfill these conditions. 
The unequal distribution of clothing that characterizes woman’s 
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dress accounts largely for habitually disordered circulation, and 
consequent cold extremities, with congestion or inflammation of 
internal organs, and resulting disastrous complications. While 
the circulation is kept at its normal equilibrium, every structure 
receiving its just share of blood, hyperemia of any part is out 
of the question, and it is impossible to deviate far, if at all. from 
health. Obviously, so long as one or two thicknesses of clothing 
are considered ample for the extremities, while five to eight are 
worn about the trunk above the waist-line, and twelve to twenty 
below, the blood must be diverted from its rightful channels to 
others already overcharged and congested. Clothing should in- 
crease in proportion to the distance from the heart; yet the 
reverse plan is followed, and the wearer becomes so habituated 
to consequent exposure as to lose natural sensibility to tempera- 
ture. A dress that allows reasonable bodily exercise cannot 
compress vital organs or obstruct the circulation. Sound health 
requires harmonious development and functional use of all the 
bodily structures. If one system or organ is denied its rightful 
office, all others must share its derangement and suffering. In 
no direction is this fundamental law of health more fatally 
ignored than in the lack of wisely regulated muscular exercise 
during young womanhood. The muscles form the bulk and rep- 
resent the dynamic value of the body. In so far as work is 
accomplished by visible motion, they perform it. Yet they are 
denied conditions essential to their vitality and efficiency, and 
hence remain undeveloped and comparatively powerless. Mean- 
time, the over-active brain and nervous system become exhausted, 
and body, mind, and spirit yield to pain, weakness, and the sway 
of morbid sensibilities. Thus the vast army of refined, accom- 
plished, helpless women is recruited by invalids and semi-in- 
valids, who languish in idle unrest, or drag about their houses 
in vain efforts to do and be something worthy of their places in 
life. To the universal neglect of outdoor muscular exercise may 
be largely ascribed the invalidism of women. No educational 
system can be adequate to woman’s life-long necessities if it 
fails to recognize this fact and provide as intelligently for her 
physical as for her mental culture. Such provision being made, 
what hinders her enjoyment of it? Unquestionably, her dress. 
Its reign of despotism begins in youth. The trunk of the grow- 
ing body is encased in a corset or tight waist, under which the 
impressible walls of the abdomen, and even the ribs, must give 
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way. With maturity the weight of long, heavy skirts is added, 
often supported from the hips. Continued pressure upon yield- 
ing surfaces and movable organs leads to displacements, impair- 
ment of organic integrity and function, obstruction of circulation, 
and loss of muscular mobility and power. The vitally essential 
respiratory movements of ribs and diaphragm are checked, and 
the contents of the abdomen are crippled and pressed downward 
upon the defenseless pelvic organs with each additional tighten- 
ing of lacings and weight of skirts. Evidently the first requisite 
to physical culture is physiological dress. It is equally apparent 
that with many invalid women some reform in dress is necessary 
to recovery. The most useful dress is that which allows of freest 
bodily activity with least expenditure of power. It is estimated 
that to accomplish woman’s work in her ordinary dress, four 
times the necessary amount of force is required. Tightness of 
sleeves, waists, belts, shoes, and gloves, stiffness of whalebone 
and steel, weight and hindrance of skirts, must be considered in 
calculating the aggregate of resistance to be overcome with 
every movement. 

The laws of beauty are ever in harmony with those of nature. 
The Greeks, whose authority in art is unquestioned, recognized 
this truth and illustrated it in immortal forms. True art created 
the Venus de Milo as a model of perfect and graceful outline. 
Modern artifice exhibits heads deformed by masses of false hair, 
necks choked by broad bands, shoulders heightened and made 
angular by padding, waists lengthened and laced to distortion, 
hips and back exaggerated by bustles and draperies, while the 
limbs are enveloped in spreading skirts that bear no relation 
whatever to the figure. 

How to dress in accordance with principles of health, com- 
fort, and true art, without undergoing social martyrdom, is the 
practical question. Fashion comes to the aid of hygiene in ad- 
vocating loose, yet well-fitting combination undersuits, conform- 
ing to bodily outline from neck to wrists and ankles, without 
compressing any part, or seeming clumsy or ugly. If some 
substitute for a corset is considered indispensable over the 
undersuit, a simple underwaist, made full over the bust, corded 
if desired, and gored to fit the figure, is commended. Rows of 
buttons below the waist-line support skirts, drawers, and stock- 
ings. It is a cardinal principle that the weight of garments be 
supported mainly from the shoulders. During wintry months 
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outside drawers of ladies-cloth or flannel, in shapely leggin form, 
to fit inside the shoe-tops, will answer purposes of warmth much 
better than the usual flannel skirt, and render white muslin as 
superfluous as it is inappropriate. Shoes with low, broad heels, 
wide soles, and roomy uppers, are admissible in point of custom, 
and can be readily procured of anatomical shoemakers. 

Thus far the attire suggested is healthful and comfortable, 
and in quality, design, and finish may satisfy the most exacting 
taste. But to make the external dress comformable to the world, 
and answer the highest needs, is not yet within the possibilities 
of woman. Nevertheless, much can be done in this direction 
without rendering the wearer obnoxious to friends and society. 
Heavy plaitings, long trains, intricate and endless draperies and 
trimmings, are not absolutely demanded, even of those who move 
in the dress-cireles of the world. To the women who would be 
healthy, happy, and useful members of the community, fashion 
gives kindly thought. In the midst of her bewildering exhibit 
of complex, heavily garnished costumes, are found the redingote, 
pelisse, simple basque, and round skirt, and plain princesse 
gown. The walking-skirt entirely clearing the ground, happily 
holds its place. Many women, in different walks of life, are 
wearing loose, light, simply fashioned yet tasteful dresses, with- 
out question or criticism. In some quiet country resorts, and 
health institutions, picturesque short costumes are worn, the 
skirts reaching nearly to the tops of high-laced shoes, with 
drawers or leggins of the dress-material fitting inside of the 
shoes, and in many cases they have proved the main factor in 
recovery of health. 

Kate J. JACKSON. 








COMMENTS. 


Mr. Eprror: Mrs.Cady Stanton, in her contribution to the May number of 
the Review, entitled ‘‘Has Christianity benefited Woman?” declares that 
‘*the church in the fifth century fully developed the doctrine of original sin, 
making woman its weak and guilty author.” While there is some ambiguity in 
this language, it is noteworthy that the temper of Mrs. Stanton’s article goes 
far to justify the scorned dogma. The article is passionate, intolerant, and 
startlingly free from the conventional limitations of delicacy. In all these 
respects it stands in marked contrast with Bishop Spalding’s rejoinder. 
Whatever may be thought of the cogency of his arguments, the bishop is uni- 
formly calm, dignified, and courteous. It is unfortunate for Mrs. Stanton 
that, with so fine an opportunity for proving the woman equal to the man, she 
has thus allowed him to get the advantage of her. Even to hint the opinion 
that ‘‘ all the degradation and injustice that she [woman] has suffered might 
logically be traced to the same source (Christianity],” is to manifest a parti- 
san unfairness from which not only sweetness but light has wholly disap- 
peared. Nothing can be more disingenuous than to represent, though by 
quotation, Paul’s doctrine of marriage as providing simply for ‘‘ the gratifica- 
tion of instinct without sin.” He says, ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it.” Is that to love 
grossly? Mrs. Stanton’s reasoning is vitiated by several obvious fallacies. 
By an insufficient induction she tries to establish the favorable condition of 
woman previous to the Christian era. From the uncertain usages of the an- 
cient Egyptians and Germans she derives ‘‘a long, spiral ergo” of inference 
and conclusion. At this point Bishop Spalding’s historical survey is much 
broader, and his collection of facts much more complete. If he had chosen 
to muster authorities, he would have had an embarrassment of riches. Ne- 
ander, for example, in treating of ‘‘the ennobled family relations ” resulting 
from Christianity, says: ‘‘ Wherever Christianity found entrance, the equal 
dignity and worth of the female sex, as possessing a nature created in the 
image of God, and allied to the divine, no less than the male, was brought dis- 
tinetly before the consciousness, in opposition to the principles of the an- 
cient world, particularly in the East, where the woman was placed in an 
altogether subordinate relation to man.” Another fallacy running through 
Mrs. Stanton’s argument is that which is known as post hoc, propter hoc. Like 
Latimer’s peasant, who ascribed the Goodwin Sands to Tenderden Steeple, 
she makes Christianity the cause of evils with which it has no causal con- 
nection, Shall we hold laws responsible for the crimes that they do not 
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prevent? and charity organizations for the pauperism they cannot remove? 
or the really noble cause of woman’s elevation for Mrs. Stanton’s bad logic ? 
A third fallacy in her argument is the confounding of the church with Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is more than the church. Christianity may be in the 
air as a controlling zeit-geist, and may even be promoting a reform to which 
the church is a positive obstruction. Thus it is that ‘“‘the canon law,” which 
so excites Mrs. Stanton’s spleen, may not, in various particulars, be properly 
Christian at all. Here Bishop Spalding’s church principles inevitably limited 
the effectiveness of his reply. The whole tenor of Mrs. Stanton’s article ex- 
cites the suspicion that in her passion for “‘ perfect equilibrium” between the 
sexes, she is willing to destroy marriage and the family. Does she really 
mean to intimate that Aspasia and Diotema, in their ‘‘ questionable position,” 
did not sacrifice too much to intellectual and social independence ? 
J. R. KENDRICK. 


Mr. Eprror: I have read with great interest the able discussion in the 
February number of the REVIEW, on the question of electing the President 
of our Republic. It appears to me that the real difficulty about the direct 
vote in the Convention of 1787 was different from what is generally sup- 
posed. I take it that it lay in the dual position of the slaves, who were con- 
sidered at one and the same time as human beings and as chattels. It must 
be remembered that the mode of representing them in Congress had well- 
nigh broken up the Convention, and that after it had been settled, every one 
feared to re-open the question. This settlement permitted the slave States 
io add three-fifths of the number of slaves to the white population in fixing 
the ratio of representation of those States in Congress, and a similar advan- 
tage was claimed by those States in Presidential elections. But in a direct 
vote such an advantage would have flagrantly degraded every vote in a free 
State, since it would have made five votes in a slave State equal to eight in 
a free State, and shown openly that eight Northerners were only worth five 
Southerners. A wish to avoid this dilemma I conceive to have been the main 
reason against adopting the direct vote in the Convention; and to-day, as this 
reason fails, the main objection against a direct vote no longer exists. Let 
me also call attention to the monstrous inequalities inherent in our present 
system. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that there are 360 elec- 
toral votes in all, of which New York is entitled to thirty-six and Vermont to 
three. Let us suppose, also, that in a close election 500 Vermonters had 
crossed the line, and by voting in this State had secured the vote of New 
York for their candidate. Admitting that by this change Vermont were lost 
to them, they only lose one one hundred and twentieth, while they gain one- 
tenth of the Electoral College. But if the result in their State is not affected, 
then from mere useless swellers of a majority, mere ciphers, these 500 men 
have decided the vote of one-tenth of the entire voting power of the country. 
Many other illustrations of a like nature will suggest themselves. The argu- 
ment that the Electoral College preserves the influence of the smaller States 
vanishes when seen by this light. It does the very contrary. In the State 
of Vermont a majority of 100,000 would only give three votes to a Presi- 
dential candidate, while a majority of one in New York State will give him 
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thirty-six. This proves conclusively that by the electoral system the weight 
of a vote increases in direct ratio with the size of the State, and gives an ex- 
travagantly disproportionate power to the large States. The direct vote, 
which makes the vote of one citizen equal to that of another, no matter where 
cast, would not deprive the smaller States of their proper influence; it would 
restore it to them. Isaac L. RICE. 


Mr. Epiror: I regret to learn, through his article on ‘‘ Free Thought in 
America,” in your April number, that the distinguished Briton, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, has imbibed so unfavorable an opinion of the United States and 
of Ingersoll. I, in common with the English critic, deplore the materialism 
of our age, and recognize the need of a more humanized humanity. This 
is why I support our great poet-orator. Therefore, when I find him charac- 
terized as “‘a devil’s advocate, preaching the gospel of hot ginger, cakes, and 
ale,” I feel like saying — little as he needs it —a word in his vindication. 
If our country is materialistic, who made it so? The Christian church has 
hitherto held almost undisputed sway. Free thought cannot do much 
worse. Ingersoll, rightly understood, is a modern prophet. Let us re- 
member that it was Christ who anathematized the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and drove the money-changers from the sanctuary. Ingersoll, far from 
‘‘entering the temples of religion with his hat on one side, a cigar in his 
mouth, and a jest upon his lips,” is assailingthe shrines of superstition with 
the bludgeon of his intellect, the rapier of his ridicule, and the sword of 
his righteous wrath. He, happily, has no reverence for rot nor respect for 
pretentious pietism ; but, far from ‘‘trampling on the lotus, the rose, and the 
lily in the garden of the gods,” he would root up the deadly nightshade of 
error and the poison vine of ignorance, to replant in a better earth the 
flowers of a fairer life. Mr. Buchanan admits that “the history of Chris- 
tianity has been a long chapter of horrors,” and that “its priests and paid 
professors have been the enemies of human progress.” In this confession he 
gives up his case against our great champion, since to crush out such crimes 
and evils Ingersoll takes his sturdy and relentless stand. Two great antag- 
onistic currents of philosophy are discernible as running through civilization ; 
the theological and the scientific. Theology, as a body of dogma, positing a 
supposititious deity in an impossible heaven, erects upon such arbitrary divine 
authority the tyranny of king over subject, of priest over layman, of master 
over slave, and finds its motive in a selfish other-worldliness. Science, on 
the other hand, though it declines to affirm an unknowable god and an un- 
verifiable immortality, would make ‘‘man the master of things,” would in 
government decree democracy, in industry codperation, and would recognize 
its motive in human mutualism. Against the one tendency and for the 
other Ingersoll ever lifts the magic of his voice. On the one or other of 
these sides all must sooner or later array themselves; and in this holy 
warfare liberals of every school, uniting on the main issues and sinking 
their minor differences, should show one solid front. That Ingersoll rep- 
resents completeness no man claims; but were all men more like him, the 
world would be far nearer its millennium. To oppose him is to oppose 
progress. COURTLANDT PALMER. 
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Mr. Eprtor: Mr. David Dudley Field shows, among other things, in his 
otherwise able article in the May number of the REVIEW, that he is not 
familiar with the history of codperation in Europe —of the coiperative fac- 
tories and shops founded and managed by labor exclusively, and of the 
coiperative factories and homes founded and managed by labor and 
sapital united. While they were and are good enough, in their way, as 
palliatives only, or as “local applications,” their most enthusiastic advo- 
sates now admit that they have failed as radical cures of the ‘‘ king’s evil” 
that affects Europe; that, therefore, they would still more completely 
fail as remedies for the still more grievous corporate evil of America, is a 
conclusion that seems to me entirely self-evident. No thinking man com- 
plains of associations or of corporations in themselves, nor of combined 
action and aggregated capital in themselves. What is government, else, or 
society, ora nation, oran army? What working men and serious students 
do protest against, and what they are determined to abolish, is the creation 
of a privileged class, with all the inherent vices and insolent pretensions 
of the old oligarchies, and without even one of their remedial or humane 
limitations. A new corporation that, as the great English lawyer says, has 
‘‘neither a soul to be saved, nor a breech to be kicked,” is a far more 
dangerous enemy to the ‘‘ideal commonwealth,” which, as Mr. Field says, is 
‘our American aim” (in which there shall be not only no inequality of rights, 
but in which all shall have food, raiment, shelter, and equal chances of 
pursuing their own welfare) than an “old family,” whose fears and whose 
traditions, if they did not break the shackles of labor, at least covered the 
iron with velvet —or homespun. Now—and this fact should be emphasized 
— Mr. Field’s definition of an ideal commonwealth is an exact description of 
American life (excepting as to the colored races) before the rise of the present 
corporative dynasty (excepting again, to use Mr. Field’s words, applied toa 
different policy, ‘‘ where the laws of the land were pitted against the laws of 
nature ” — that is tosay, in the Southern States, in which the ever-hungry maw 
of slavery incessantly devoured the most fertile land, and thereby drove the 
negroless whites to the swamps and mountains, precisely as a kindred system 
drove the Irish peasants to the wet bogs and barren hills of Connemara). The 
slave power was a corporation whose tyranny waslimited here and there by indi- 
vidual human sympathies, and everywhere by the fear of a servile insurrection ; 
but these artificial beings, ‘“‘ bloodless and incorporeal,” that we call corpora- 
tions, are absolutely destitute of all human sympathies, and, again, are only 
held in check by the fear of a fiercer insurrection of the laborers. Mr. Field’s 
remedy not only comes too late, but it does not strike at the root of our 
political upas-tree. Corporate usurpations have come from special privi- 
leges to classes, conferred on them by legislation. The evils that laws have 
wrought, other laws must not remedy only, but make impossible for all time 
tocome. It is contrary to the American idea to depend for justice on the 
supposed ‘‘fraternal feelings” of a class whose entire power rests on mo- 
nopoly — that is to say, on inequality of rights. The true remedy must be 
sought in restoring equality of rights, either by the sternest State supervision 
of corporate actions, or by State ownership and direct control of undertakings 
now delegated to practically irresponsible combinations of capitalists. 

J. V. NELSON. 
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Mr. Epitor: The literarists manifest some conceit in their wail over 
those lost in ‘‘ cakes and ale,” because some have lost sight of the ‘‘ immortal 
gods,” and prefer the voice of Darwin to that of Moses. Does understanding 
the conditions of mind degrade it any more than immaterializing it and pro- 
jecting it in space? It takes something besides transcendentalism and expe- 
rience to fortify the facts of relation. Those who live much in their ideal 
creations may lose sight of their surroundings, and become automatic to an- 
tecedent ideas; then they have little use for the senses and the intellect. 
They may receive intuition direct, and have the authority of the lunatic. 
Every emotionalist and prophet that idealizes antecedent impressions into a 
dream-like entity, while he knows his ghost, may not know it was conditioned 
by his subjective states, or the want of “‘ cakes,” or even disease. The phi- 
losopher of the midway, Buddha, learned the effect of diet in his six years’ 
fast, which caused visions of Mara, or despondency, and visions of Indea, 
exaltation. Arda Virif was inspired by three golden cups of wine and the 
sacred nareosis of Vishtasf, and gave us the conditions and splendors of par- 
adise. The ascetic philosophy, which has been revitalized with several new 
prophets, and is believed by nine-tenths of the human race, is a power in 
fusing social solidarity as well as antagonism. I cannot say that the modern 
ideal of the unknowable is not the legitimate offspring of asceticism. It ap- 
pears to have been the offspring of incogenity or incomplete thoughts; as 
Kant would say, ‘‘ merely the cupola of a judgment, as all inferences that 
would lead us beyond the limits of experience are fallacious and groundless.” 
This, however, does not affect its use as a mythos. The philosophy of race- 
development, progress, or solidarity might be called an Etré or Being; but 
this mythos could excite no more pathos in an intelligent mind than under- 
standing the elements of society, their relations, and destiny. It appears to 
me that science will give a greater concord of feeling and fusing solidarity 
than any philosophy whatever, as it contains all the elements of persistence, 
extension, and development. A. J. MOORE. 


Mr. Epiror: Mr. Field suggests an excellent plan, in his article on co- 
operation, in the May number of the Review, but in practice it would meet 
with two serious obstacles: That ‘‘the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty,” is as true now as in the days of Solomon, and there are few opera- 
tives that would be willing or feel able to let any part of their wages remain 
unused. But a worse difficulty lies in the fact that there is so great a lack 
of education on the part of the vast majority of our wage-workers. So long 
as prosperity attended a coiperative enterprise, and the laborers received 
their dividends regularly, all would be well; but in times of depression the 
position of the managers would be worse than that of the judges at a baby- 
show. The writer once knew a mechanic of much more than ordinary ability 
and intelligence, and a business man, who united their limited means for the 
prosecution of a business in which the former managed the shop, and the 
latter attended to the salesroom. The first year the profits of the concern 
were more than treble the combined salaries the proprietors had ever earned, 
and the business had been honestly conducted, yet the mechanic was dissat- 
isfied with the result. though a minute statement of the year’s business was 
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prepared for his inspection. He was unable to examine the books himself, 
and would not be satisfied with the efforts of any other person. The business 
continued to be unusually prosperous for several years, but the mechanic was 
always complaining that he was not getting his rights, though many conces- 
sions were made to him for the sake of peace. Finally the business man 
asked for a dissolution. It was granted, and the mechanic tried to conduct 
the business alone, and lost an ample fortune in a few years. A number of 
experienced operatives tried to run a large woolen mill on the céoperative 
plan. All was harmonious for two or three years, but when a depression in 
the market took place, and dividends were light, the managers were at once 
accused of fraud, and the enterprise was abandoned. These are two of many 
instances that have come under the observation of the writer, and seem to 
lead to the conclusion that codperation cannot succeed until those engaged in 
it have sufficient education to take an intelligent view of business and to 
understand all the statements presented to them, and have the ability to spare 
a part of their earnings in order to accumulate the necessary capital. 
S. W. NICHOLS. 


Mr. Epiror: Ona careful perusal of Prof. Youmans’s article, ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer’s Latest Critic,” in the Review of last November, I found, to my 
surprise, that the matter printed in small type, instead of corroborating the 
matter printed in large type, does the very reverse. Thus we are told in 
large type that Mr. Davis translates a certain Greek word by “will” and 
** volitional faculties.” In the small type, however, the actual translation is 
‘‘a ready will.” But ‘‘a ready will” intimates submissiveness, and is the 
very contrary of the “will.” In large type Prof. Youmans next quotes Ritter 
in support of Mr. Davis’s translation. But on reading the small type, we 
find that Ritter translates that word by ‘‘spirit,” and not a shadow of a 
“will” do we find, not even a “ready” one! Next we are told in large type 
that Plato considers state enactments the sources of right and wrong. But 
in small type, instead of finding any such assertion of Plato’s, we are told, 
on the contrary, that legislators “‘ are capable of erring,” and make “ some” 
laws that are “‘ right,” and “some” that are “wrong.” These erring legisla- 
tors, who pose as sources of right and wrong because they make some laws 
right and some wrong, are comical figures! But in large type Mr. Bain is in- 
troduced as holding the same view. Yet in small type Mr. Bain qualifies 
this by a demand for an ‘‘ideal state and ideal governors.” Does not Prof. 
Youmans perceive that ideal legislators could not err, and therefore could 
not make some laws right and some wrong, and therefore could not fill his 
requirements at all? I fear that among Prof. Youmans and Messrs, Spencer, 
Davis, Ritter, and Bain, poor Plato is becoming decidedly mixed. No less 
amusingly self-contradicting than the linguistic are the musical efforts of 
the learned Professor. He conveys, in large type, the surprising information 
that there is such a thing as a fugue in one part. But it is easier to find a 
needle in a haystack than the one-part fugue in the small type. On the con- 
trary, we are there told that ‘‘ we call that a fugue where one part beginneth 
and the other singeth the same, for some number of notes (which the first 
did sing), as for example (here follows a simple two-part fugue, in which the 
second voice begins a bar after the first!)”. But Prof. Youmans caps the 
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climax by criticising Mr. Rice in large type for not knowing that Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie retracted in one paper what he had written in another. Does the 
Professor seriously expect Mr. Rice to read all the newspapers in the world ? 
Yet in reading the small type we cannot find that Mr. Leslie retracted any- 
thing. He only acknowledges that ‘in the main” areply of Mr. Spencer’s is 
satisfactory to him. Mr. Rice honestly refers to that reply, and gives reasons 
why it is not satisfactory. He must be judged by those reasons, not by Mr. 
Leslie’s acknowledgments. Nay, more, the last edition of Mr. Spencer’s 
works, published by the Appletons, under the very eye of Prof. Youmans, 
says not one word of Mr. Leslie’s acknowledgment. Willi the Professor 
blame Mr. Rice for relying on that edition ? E. O. RALPH. 


Mr. Epitor: The article in the May number of the REvIew, entitled 
‘* How to Reform English Spelling,” by Prof. T. W. Hunt, is well worthy of 
serious consideration, inasmuch as it will, if practically realized, produce an 
era in the world of letters. We do not require to be told; each day 
presents sufficiently positive evidence that the so-called ‘‘ historical ” method 
of English spelling is not only the bane of foreigners and of the army of 
school-children, but a source of mortification to many real scholars. The 
reason is, that the social code, which is as unrelenting in the realm of letters 
as elsewhere, insists that accurate orthography shall be a never-failing attri- 
bute of one who aspires to the name of scholar; while the scholar who may 
be deficient in the mere art of memorizing, cannot conscientiously squander 
time and intellectual force in attempting to master a letter-puzzle so utterly 
arbitrary and illogical. The author answers two of the leading objections 
made to the proposed new method, and his refutation is pointed and convine- 
ing, unless one is already blinded by prejudice. Throughout, Prof. Hunt’s 
assertions are based upon unquestionable authority. Even the most conserv- 
ative on the subject of reform in English orthography cannot do otherwise 
than yield respectful attention when such distinguished names as Miiller, 
Whitney, March, and Scott are cited. As the author says, ‘‘ The sanctions 
are so high and numerous that if adduced in any other scheme of reform, 
they would be accepted as final and would warrant a fair trial.” The ery for 
reform in this department of literature is not, therefore, the selfish ery of 
bad spellers merely, who urge on a revolution, knowing that, whatever 
results, it can be none the worse for them; but it is the demand of scholars 
and thoughtful men throughout the English-spelling world; it is a demand 
for simplification in place of abstruse complication, for some positive guiding 
basis in the place of none whatever. Surely this demand, and the practical 
way in which the great educators of the present century are setting about to 
answer it, attest the powerful undercurrent of good sense that is bound, 
sooner or later, to break through the crust of mere sentimentalism and un- 
reasoning conservatism. , A. C. Bowen. 


Mr. Eprror: If, in asking the question, ‘‘Has Christianity benefited 
woman?” Mrs, Stanton and Bishop Spalding mean by Christianity the teach- 
ings of the Christ, the answer must be, Yes, in so far as these have prevailed ; 
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but if by Christianity they mean monasticism, and much of the popular 
theology of the day, the answer must be, No. The superstition that these are 
synonymous with the teaching of the adorable Christ, whose name they 
blaspheme, is superstition as harmful as any of the world’s darkest age. 
The present sad plight of theology is owing to the fact that man has ignored 
the teaching of him who came to show us the unity of the divine and human, 
and how it might be realized; yet, for every ray of light, and for all the 
highest that the world has ever seen, we are entirely indebted to that spirit 
which was in Christ Jesus. Mrs. Stanton cites England and America as the 
countries wherein Christianity is dominant, and admits that in them the 
highest type of womanhood is to be found. She then says, ‘‘ Yet even here 
women have been compelled to clear their own way for every step in prog- 
ress.” And why should they not? Only can they make progress by patient, 
persistent endeavor. Let them keep right on, for there are no limits that 
man has set her that woman will not righteously transcend. In reading 
Bishop Spalding’s paper one must keep in mind the fundamental stand-point 
of the sect that he represents, which is the absolute denial of subjective 
freedom; and must remember that he is one of a body of men (and men only) 
who claim that God has delegated the government of his world to them, 
making them supreme above state and individual. He tells us that “ purity, 
meekness, patience, faith, and love, which are the virtues that our blessed 
Lord most emphasized, are above all womanly virtues.” Who told him sof 
‘“‘He does not exalt intellect, courage, and strength.” Intellect does not 
belong in a category of the virtues, and men have no monopoly of it, nor did 
our blessed Lord ever classify the virtues as manly or womanly. Woman 
cannot be womanly without courage, or man manly without purity. The 
assumption that ‘‘the church” has power to make man the head of the 
family is false, and is presently contradicted by Bishop Spalding himself, 
when he admits that it is love in the heart of woman which exalts man to 
that supreme dignity, and that, in conferring it upon him, the woman exer- 
cises the highest prerogative of which mortal is possessed — a prerogative 
that she does not share with church or state, and for the exercise of which 
she is individually responsible to Almighty God. Inso faras man has limited 
the freedom of woman, he has limited his own, and impaired the birthright 
of his children, the greatest crime of which the race is capable. Together 
they are the unit of humanity and its institutions, and apart they have no 
rational existence. CHARLOTTE F, DALEY. 
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